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A WOMAN’S CURIOSITY. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 





O one, I hope, will imagine that I 
have chosen the above novel 
«, Kame for this tale with any bel- 

ligerent motive. I do not propose 
to set it up tor a target, for the 
display of a great deal of fine 
talk and demolishing arguments. 
Ou the contrary, I am prepared 
to admit that the heroine of my 
story was not, by any means a 
rara avis. I will even go further, 
if any one desires, and declare 
the entire male portion of the 
community utterly and ertirely 
devoid of that quality. Who, 
pray, ever knew a man that cared 
for news or gossip, or was in the 
d in the affairs of his neigh- 
bors? Who ever knew one of them to manifest any- 
thing but the most sublime indifference to the bank 
accounts of dear Seraphina Jane’s honored papa?— 
or the exact condition of Spriggs & Griggs’s financial 
statas?—or what young Dasher paid for that splendid 
turn-ont—if, indeed, he has paid for it at all?—or 
whether the three pretty young lawlies across the 
way, who sport such ravishing waterfalls and “Al- 
exandra” curls, take them off, with a moderate pro- 
portion of their other charms, when they “ lay them 
down to sleep?” 

No indeed! Such weaknesses are the legitimate 
inheritance of womankind. Having made this, I 
trust, satisfactory, declaration of faith, I proceed, 
without further delay, to the elucidation of my the- 
ory; not only proving that women have curiosity, but 
that, despite the odium cast upon it by thoughtless 
people, it is, after all, no mean virtue. 

The precise time or place where Sally Bond first 
awoke to the mysteries and perplexities of this mor- 
tal existence, is not a matter of concern to the in- 
terests of this narrative. It is enough that we find 
her comfortably situated in a quiet New England 
town, filling the complicated position’ of servant, 
counsellor and duenna to the wealthy and accom- 
plished Miss Alvanstone. Her plump figure and ru- 
bicund visage might not just suit your pre-conceived 
idea of angels, but I doubt if the most artistic getter- 
up of popular tableaux ever elaborated a more perfect 
or faithful “ guardian angel” than Sally Bond had 
proved to the young orphan, since the death of Doc- 
tor Alvanstone, her father. 

Doctor Alvanstone had been a substantial, unos- 
tentatious man, who had practised nigh forty years 
in Clinton, and who knew the precise family record of 
the entire town. He was an honest, conscientious 
man, who believed in the strictest code of puritanic 
faith; dealing out judgment and reprobation with 
the same fidelity with which he administered calomel 
and jalap. He had lived simply, and 80, notwith- 
standing the usual amount of bad debts, and the 
limited range of a country practice, he had managed 
to amass a considerable fortune, which, at bis death, 
descended to his only child, Hope Alvanstone. 

Without entering into an elaborate description, let 
me simply premise that Hope Alvanstune was a 
rather fine-looking girl, cultivated and intelligent, 
a trifle reserved, yet, like many reserved natures, fall 
of repressed sentiment and romance. Besides, Miss 
Alvanstone was a trifle self-willed. She had a very 
favorable opinion of her own jadgment, and so, like 
all other guardian angels, Sally Bond found ample 
room for the exercise of patience and watchfulness. 

For several years prior to her father’s death, an 
intimacy had existed between herself and Vane 
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would, in the natural course of events, inherit the 
acres his ancestors had tilled. This intimacy was 
rather of a friendly and intellectual nature, than 
sentimental or affectional. It might develop into the 


: latter, and it might not. It had been the secret wish 


of Doctor Alvanstone that it might, for he had known 
Vane Wentworth from the first hour of his birth, 
and knew him to bea pure, strong, upright man— 
true and sound to the core. But though Wentworth 
evinced the most decided partiality fur the society 
of his daughter, the intimacy appeared principally 
born of an affinity of natural tastes and intellectual 
pursuits. 

Since the death of her father, Hope had depended 
still more on the triendship of Wentworth. Indeed, 
looking back over the first year of her orphanage, 
she hardly knew how she could have borne it, had 
it not been for the thoughtfulness and unobtrusive 
attentions of this faithful friend. She did not stop 
to speculate on the future, fancying, if she thought 
of it at all, that it would go on in the same quiet, 
dreamy way forever. Only Sally Bond seemed to feel 
any vital interest in the probable future of this pla- 
tonic attachment. She was for bringing matters to a 
crisis at once; and many and amusing were the 
harmless little ruses she planned to hasten a denoue- 
ment. 

“She didn’t believe in any such dilly-dallyings,” she 
said, stoutly, remembering how promptly Jethro had 
come to time on the matrimonial question; and, 
dropping a tear to the memory of his bravery and 
devotion, she added, “If Vane Wentworth loved 
Miss Hope—which in course he did, or else he wouldn’t 
be allus taggin’ her round—why, for goodness sake, 
didn’t he say so? He was old enough to get married, 
Mercy knew!—thirty, if he was a day. Jethro 
wan’t but one-and-twenty, and he made a good hus- 
band and an excellent provider.” 

What effect her reasoning might have had upon 
the parties most interested, can never be known, as 
she never ventured to utter quite so strong a re- 
moustrance in their hearing, although indulging in 
numerous hints, which were probably never taken. 

‘Some people can’t take a hint,” she said, alinost 
in despair. 

But, among Sally’s many peculiarities, was the 
particular one of. talking to herself; and, when her 
teelings were ited, and she waxed warm, her voice 
sometimes took on a louder tone than she was con- 
scious of. And so it chanced that Hope Alvanstone, 
sittimg in the great roomy parlor, one summer after- 
noon, heard a soliloquy very like the above. 

At first it vexed and annoyed her. It was so 
strange that two persons of opposite sexes could not 
be friends, without some officious person’s insisting 
that they were in love, and prescribing the conven- 
tional remedy—matrimony. 

It was a talse, unnatural, and intensely disagree- 
able state of society, she argued; and, indeed, J 
think, notwithstanding any apparent contradictions 
of the theory her subsequent conduct may develop, 
that her reasoning was sound and good. It always 
tries my patience tv hear the petty gossip that can 
ascribe no other motive to the friendship of the sexes 
than love, or dishonor. There is a lamentably low 
state of morality in the world, to make such a judg- 
ment popular, which is satisfactory in but one thing 
—the revelation of the mental and moral status of its 
supporters. 

The bees droned in the clover, and the fitful lowing 
of kine came up from the sleepy meadow. The faint 
air just stirred in the ancient elm at the gate, and 
swept in long, graceful undulations over the billowy 
tields of red-top and clover, in the broad meadows of 
Farmer Wentworth. The peace and quiet of nature 
crept into Hope’s spirit, and calmed it. 

Iam afraid she got the least bit in the world senti- 
mental, and so far contradicted her own theory as to 
wonder if Vane really did care for her—i. e., in the 
way Sally Bond had hinted. It was, therefore, with 
@ little guilty start, and a sudden flushing of the 
usually calm face, that Hope heard Vane Went- 

















her self-possession, however; but a vivid conscious- 
ness of the new thoughts that had come in to disturb 
the old, even calm, made her fitful and embarrassed— 
so much so that Vane noticed it, and attributed it to 
the natural loneliness and grief consequent upon her 
bereavement. 

And so the little book of German poems he had 
brought was not taken from his pocket, as admirably 
as he felt they would barmonize with the dreamy 
languor and sweetness of the day. Instead, he ex- 
erted himself to converse in his most brilliant and 
enlivening vein. Little incidents of travel and per- 
sonal adventure were served up in such dainty and 
piquant dress, that Hope soon found herself not only 
intensely interested, but wondering at the new mvod 
of the usually quiet and rather studious man. He 
divined her thought, and replied to it. 

“You think Iam masquerading for your amuse- 
ment, Hope? I am afraid I must undeceive you: 
there is infinitely more humor and tenderness in my 
nature than you suppose. If I have oftener chosen 
graver or more intellectual topics with you, it was 
because I thought them more to your taste, and be- 
cause I tind so very few among my friends who really 
can appreciate such subjects.” 

“You flatter my intellect at the expense of my 
heart, Vane. Perhaps I am not so very much above 
humor, or—or tenderness, as people suppose,” she 
replied, looking so steadily out of the window that 
Vane could not see her face. 

He came and sat down beside her, saying, 
earnestly: 

**I know, my dear Miss Alvanstone, the loneliness 
to which Providence has ordained your life; but if 
any care or tenderness I can offer will be any comfort 
to you, remember that they are yours forever.” 

* You are very good, Vane,” she said, still looking 
off over the alternate lines of field and wood, to the 
irregular belt of blue hills that shimmered in the 
smoky air. 

They sata little while in silence, and then he rose 
to go. Somehow, this interview had not been as 
satisfactory as usual to either. He felt intuitively 
that something disturbed the usual calm of her life. 
It rose up between them, and baffled and perplexed 
him. He felt an unaccountable desire to comfort and 
help her—he did not remember ever having felt so 
betore—but then he had never seen her in precisely 
that mood before. 

Hope sat by the window long after he had gone. 
Sally Bond, gathering chips by the huge chopping- 
log at the end of the house, eyed her furtively from 
under the capacious shaker, that, try as it would, 
never quite succeeded in shading the plump, rosy 
face. 

“She'd like to give Vane Wentworth a piece of her 
mind,” she said, asshe mentally compared him to 
the departed Jethro, who, she declared, “‘ might 
have gone to Bugay ”—wheréver that may be—“ for 
all she keered, if he had been so stupid as Vane 
Wentworth.” 

A light rap on the half-open door, a few feet from 
her, brought her cogitations to a sudden close. She 
rose from her stooping posture, and, gathering the 
corners of her check apron carefully together, walked 
up and confronted the stranger. Hope, looking 
through the window, forgot her dissatisfied, regretful 
mood, in quiet amusement at the impromptu tableau. 

Sally had planted herself in an attitude of inquiry 
before the stranger. Her shaker had suddenly re- 
treated to the back of her plump neck, and was only 
held to its allegiance by the double knot of blue rib- 
bon under her chin. One hand rested on her hip, 
and the otber held stoutly to the corners of her apron, 
which, in its plethoric state, looked like an enormous 
blue bladder. An enormous turkey-gobbler, with 
every stitch of canvas set, sailed majestically round 
the pair. . 

Hope noticed the stranger last. The gentlemanly 
elegance of his dress and bearing made the contrast 
not only more striking, but more ludicrous. Tall, 


of red burning through the clear, pale olive of his 
cheek, Hope Alvanstone thought him the hand- 
somest man she had ever seen. Through the open 
door she heard the brief colloquy that ensued. 

“This is Doctor Alvanstone’s?” 

“Well, yes—or, rather, it would be if he was’ 
alive. But I expect, as Parson Dreery remarked at 
his funeral, that he’s a good deal better off now than 
he was when he did own it—and airnt it, too, a riding 
in his old sulky from Dan to Be’sheba, at everybody’s 
call. Mebbe you knowed the doctor?” she added, 
inquiringly. 

“7 am very sorry to say, madam, I had not that 
pleasure. I am astranger in town, having just ar- 
rived in the evening train. The station-master 
thought I might possibly be accommodated with a 
few weeks’ board here. What do you say, my good 
woman?” 

**T’ll see what Miss Hope says,” she said, shortly, 
as she pushed past him, muttering to herself, ‘‘ He 
needn’t ‘ good woman’ me; I don’t like the looks of 
him, if he is handsome, and dressed up to kill. But 
Miss Hope will like him, I know she will, and there’ll 
be trouble come on’t—I feel that in my bones.” 

Her soliloquy was interrupted by Miss Alvanstone, 
who had heard the stranger’s request, and, secretly 
pleased with his appearance, as well as the pleasant 
novelty of an ad:lition to their rather dall household, 
had suddenly resolved to accede to his request. 

“T s’pose it’s for you to say, Miss Hupe. I only 
hope ’twill turn out well; but I do wonder what Vane 
Wentworth will say?” sai’ Sally, ruefully. 

“Tam not accountable to Mr. Wentworth for the 
arrangement of family matters. that [ know. Be- 
sides, why should he care?” she asked, with studied 
indifference, while deep down in her heart was born 
a sudden hope that he would care, and a quiet res: lve 
that he should, 

The few arrangemciis were soon made, and before 
the hour for tea, the trunk and valise had been 
brought up from the depot, and Courtney Leeds was 
comfortably established in one of the great square 
front chambers, with the massive branches of the elm 
weaving fantastic pictures in the slant sunshine that 
lay in amber folds across the cool matting, and over 
the substantial, flag- bottomed chairs, and the snowy 
counterpane, and the dainty linen pillow-slips, mark- 
ed “ Hope Aivanstone.” 

* Romantically rural,” laughed Leeds, softly, look- 
ing about with an air of satisfaction. 

Then he went up to the little gilt-framed mirror, 
and took a critical survey of himself. He brushed 
his hair and teeth, brigt*<ned up his complexion by 
@ vigorous application of “crash,” and decided that 
he woulkd “ do.” 

“If this rural divinity is only half as impressible 
as her city sisters, yon may make a nice thing out of 
it, Courtney, my boy,” he said, surveying his elegant 
figure approvingly, as the soft tinkle of the tea-bell 
fell on his ear. 

Hope presided at the table with quiet dignity, 
though she was ious of a supp d excitement 
thrilling through every fibre of her being. She had 
admirable self-control, however, and you would not 
have guessed it, save for the vivid crimson that burn- 
ed on cheek and lip, and the darkening flash in the 
gray eyes. 

Mr. Leeds proved one of the most entertaining of 
companions—easy, graceful and elegant, brilliant and 
witty, travelled, accomplished and refined. So much 
she decided the first night of their acquaintance, and 
fell asleep wondering if is presence would in any 
way interrupt the quiet readings and conversations 
between herself and Vane Wentworth, and feeling, 
for some reason, she hardly knew why, intensely 
grateful that he had nof said the words she had 
vaguely hoped he might. 

It appeared, from his own account, which of course 
there was no reason to doubt, that Leeds was a gen- 
tleman of elegant leisure—a sort of amateur artist 
and poet —who owned a iarge property in a Southern 
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numerous points of interest in various places, some of | 
which Hope knew. They were very creditably done, 
too, and some of them evinced considerable talent, 
which, perhaps, with patient application, might have 
served a surer foundation for a fortune than the pre- 
carious one he had adopted. But of that anon. 

Clinton was by no means an inquisitive town, and, 
being open and honest itself, supposed the rest of 
the world possessed of the same delightfal simplicity. 
If Courtney Leeds bad declared himself the Emperor 
of Morocco, or the Czar of Russia, his claim would 
not have been disputed. And so, of all the people 
who admired his elegant toilet, graceful person, and 
handsome face, no one, perhaps, doubted the genu- 
ineness of his representations, save Sally Bond. 
But then, her curiosity and skepticism were pro- 
verbial. ‘Seeing is believing,” was her motto, and 
never was she more fully in her element than when 
scenting a secret or mystery of any kind. 

Hope Alvanstone had heretofore been amused by 
this peculiarity, but now it annoyed her exceedingly. 
She spoke to Vane about it one day when he called— 
he did not call as often as formerly—and was serious- 
ly vexed when he inquired, gravely, if she had any 
voucher for Mr. Leeds’s respectability, besides his 
own word. 

She replied, coldly, that “ that perfectly satisfied 
her,” adding that “she had heard it was only silly 
girls, or sillier women, who suffered petty feelings o 
envy to actuate them, and their judg t. 
She had supposed gentlemen free from such weak- 
nesses.” 

It was a hasty speech, and she felt ashamed of it as 
soon as it was uttered. She did not look up, and so 
did not see the sudden pallor that overspread Vane 
Wentworth’s face. He did not reply. He was silent 
@ moment, and then, holding out his hand, said: 

“ Good-by, Hope—Miss Alvanstone.” 

“You are not going away, Vane?” holding ner- 
vously to his hand. 

“T am not going to leave Clinton.” 

** Why ‘ good-by,’ then?” she persisted. 

** Because, to be frank, Hope, you and I are too 
old friends to quarrel. We had better be strangers 
than enemies. Besides,” he added, a little sadly, 
“ you have company now, and do not need me.” 

*“‘ You only came here, then, because you thought I 
needed you—out of a sort of exalted pity for my des- 
olation—not from any need, or pleasure, or desire of 
your own!” she cried, stung out of her usual self- 
control. 

**Hold, Hope! I did come here because J needed 
you—because the hours passed beneath this roof were 
the purest and sweetest and best of my life. But I 
do not think I was utterly selfish. I wished to light- 
en, if I might, the loneliness of your life.” 

“You have, Vane—you have!” she cried, passion- 
ately; ‘‘and yet you talk coolly of our being 
‘ strangers.’ ” 

“ Hope,”’ he said, coming close to her, and taking 
her hand “ can’t you see how it is? Are you willing 
to give up Courtney Leeds?” 

The sudden color that dyed her cheeks answered 
him. He dropped her hand, and went out without 
another word. 

A dreary sense of loss haunted Hope all that day 
and evening. Even the charms and fascinations of 
Leeds could not quite restore her wonted spirits. 
And yet, she believed herself very much in love with 
him, and if there was any meaning in words, then 
she was the most passionately beloved of women. It 
was, to be sure, scarce two months since she had 
known him—only two little months—but ah! so 
crowded with wild, passionate, exciting bliss! 

But there was an element of strength, and rest, 
and content in her intercourse with Vane Went- 
worth, which was very hard to lose out of her life. 
What did Vane mean by those last few words? Ah 
well! it might have been, perhaps; but it was too 
late now. And so she tried to put all thought of him 
out of her mind, and was vexed to find herself un- 
consciously wondering what Vane would advise about 
this and that. Practical matters, to be sure; but 
then life is mostly made up of practical matters, with 
only a slight sprinkling of poetry and romance, by 
way of garnishing. 

Perhaps you wonder what has become of Sally 
Bond all this time; fancying, maybe, that she has 

pted the “‘ inevitable,” and settled down in quiet 
composure. Let me hasten to disabuse you as 
speedily as possible. After all of her grunting and 
fault-finding in regard to Vane, it was mainly be- 
cause the ‘“‘ wish was father to the thought.” Next 
* to Miss Hope she loved Vane Wentworth, and in her 
mind they two were always indissolubly connected. 
With her natural shrewdness, she divined the reason 
of Vane’s gradual absenting himself’; ready to declare 
one moment that it was “ good enough for him, for 
bein’ so everlastingly slow,” and the next laying all 
manner of impossible plans to reinstate him in favor, 
and defeat Leeds, to whom she had taken an unac- 
countable dislike from the first. And, although the 
lamented Jethro had not acted with more commend- 
able promptness in affairs matrimonial, still, it did 
not recommend Leeds the more to her favor. Indeed, 
she veered suddenly round, and said, “ folks wasn’t 
in such a mighty hurry for nothin’. She shouldn’t 
be surprised to see an officer after him any day. She 
hadn’t the least doubt but he was one of them biga- 
mers, that the papers told on; like enough Brigham 
Young himself, who knew?” 

But, despite her dislike and suspicion, she found 
that Miss Hope was really going to marry the man. 
The day had been appointed; it was to be early in 
October, and it was now the very last week in Au- 











gust. It was terrible dog-y weather, too, which, 
combined with her menta! anxiety, kept her in such 


| astate of perspiration as would have delighted the 


advocates of Water Cure-ism. She was morally cer- 
tain that Courtney Leeds was a humbug, and, all 
fair means having failed, she determined, like the 
farmer in the fable, to try foul. Although naturally 
curious, she had very strict.ideas of honor, and never 
allowed herself any such littie indulgences as listen- 
ing at keyholes or in cellars, as much as she wished 
to know things sometimes. But she had so far over- 
come her scruples as to decide on doing what, she 
admitted, was a very dishonorable thing, viz: obtain 
possession of certain letters which had come at regu- 
lar integyals, and which she had noticed disturbed 
Leeds considerably. She had several battles with 
her sense of honor before she decided that “ the end 
justified the means.” 

The first time she only ventured to try the lock on 
his trunk, which she found, as she supposed, secure. 
But one night fortune—or, perhaps, providence— 
favored her. A boy brought up the mail, and in the 
absence of Miss Alvanstone gave it to her for de- 
livery. Among them were two for Leeds, ore super- 
scribed in a delicate, female hand. It was post- 
marked Rye, N. H., and looked fresh and” dainty 
enough for an affaire du ceur.—The other was more 
busi like in ch ter, and app tly tained 
money, as something rustled like bank-notes when 
she pressed it between her thumb and finger. This 
was also in a lady’s hand, though more carelessly 
written, and in a much coarser hand. Sally laid them 
on the table, mentally determining, that, the seal 
once broke, she would have the reading of those two 
letters if it cost her her head! Leeds came in almost 
directly asking for the mail. 

“I reckon the boy put ’em on the hall table, seein’ 
Miss Hope was out. Wan’t gxpectin’ any bad news 
nor nothin’, was ye?” she added, with charming in- 
nocence, as Leeds tossed over the papers, with 
nervous impatience. 

He gave her a keen glance out of those great flash- 
ing eyes of his, but saw only a stolid expression on 
the fat, red face. 

* O no, indeed, my good woman, everything brings 
good news to me. I’m one of the most fortunate fel- 
lows in existence.” And whistling an opera air, he 
ran lightly up the long stairway of quaintly-carved 
oak, and, entering his room, took care to bolt the 
door carefully before he broke the seal of his letters. 

“ Deuced lucky thing Hope wasn’t in. I meant to 
got back to the office before the mail gotin. I’ll be 
more careful in future, for, really, this is a little too 
close a game to be left to chance,” he muttered, 
under his breath, as he opened the business-looking 
letter first. 

An expression which Hope Alvanstone had never 
seen on the face of her handsome lover, darkened it 
as he read, and a few muttered words that sounded 
wonderfully like imprecations, escaped through his 
closely-shut teeth. He read it twice over before he 
opened the other. ‘‘ Humming-birds and roses,” he 
laughed, slipping his penknife under the seal care- 
fully to avoid marring the dainty envelop. A look 
of tender yearning not unmixed with remorse, shad- 
owed his face. He sata moment holding the letter 
in his hand with a sort of caressing fondness. 

* Ah, Gracie! you delicious, darling little simpleton, 
what do you know about how “ little it would take 
to support only we two.” You don’t know what it 
costs a fellow to live—I fancy she does!” touching the 
other letter, significantly. ‘ But ah! little Gracie, 
if you only had been rich!” 

The sound of voices in the hall interrupted his 
speculations. He heard Hope Alvanstone coming up 
the stairs calling his name. He had only time to 

thrust the letters in the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
turn the key in the lock before she reached the 
landing. 

“ A gentleman from Winchester, Courtney, some- 
thing about some law business, which I don’t very 
well understand, and about which I wish your ad- 
vice,” she said, with a little half-shy, half-confiding 
smile. 

“ Certainly, my dear, if I can help you any; but I 
tell you frankly, I am a miserable financier, and don’t 
understand law terms any. better than Choctaw. 
Besides,” he added, with a charming assumption of 
modesty, ‘I wouldn’t like to influence you in any 
way, just now, lest your friends might question my 
motives, and accuse me of designson your property!” 
with a little amused laugh that said, “just fancy a 

careless, independent fellow, like me, being mer- 
cenary !” 

“T have no friends whom it concerns, save you,” 
she replied, softly; adding with just the faintest 
tinge of sadness or regret in her face, ‘‘ I have always 
depended on Vane in these matters since papa died. 
Somehow, he always seems to understand everything, 
from the culture of Indian corn up to the most 
abstruse German problems.” 

“ Why not apply to him now?” with a sharp look 
from under his heavily-fringed lids, as if he did not 
know! 

“We are not—that is, he doesn’t—doesn’t find time 
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Alvanstone, and it was necessar 
stone to appear before a justice Of 
could do no less than accompany h 

changing his thin coat for a heav 
in the hall, the three®et out for the Justice's office 
No sooner were they well out of the yard than 
Sally Bond had a sudden inspiration, which affected 
her in this wise: First she slippei the bolt in the 
hall door; then she tip-toed carefully back to the 
line of garments, and selecting one from among them, 
crept noiselessly to the south sitting-room, which 
commanded a view of the street for a quarter of a 
mile, looking towards the village. Then taking a 
keen look about her, and listening a moment, intent- 
ly, she proceeded to business, by inérting the tips of 
her plump fingers in the breast-pocket of the dainty 
ashes-of-roses alpacca coat, and drawing two hastily- 
folded letters theretrom. Then she drew her red 
morocco spectacle-case from her bosom, and hastily 
adjusting her glasses, read, with many exclamations 
of virtuous indignation, the two letters which had so 
excited her curiosity an hour before. Then she took 
a copy of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” from the capacious 
false pocket which she always wore under her dress, 
and deliberately tore out the fly-leaf. At any other 
time she would have thought it sacrilege, but she 
was too excited now to moralize much. Then with 
her stiff-fingers she made several lines of strange- 
looking characters, which bore mare resemblance to 
the fantastic figures one sees on the tea chests, than 
to the good, respectable English of a respectable 
Christian woman, and member of the First Presby- 
terian church of Clinton. This difficult feat accom- 
plished, she returned the letters carefully, and as 
carefully replaced the coat. After which she unbolt- 
ed the door, and returned to her dish-washing as 


the enemy’s flank was not revolving in her brain. 

Sally’s chamber was in an angle of the building—a 
queer little porch that ran obliquely back from the 
main building, with little regard to architectural 
rules—and Hope could see from her window directly 
into the room. It was a moonlight night, and with- 
out any intention of watching, she saw Sally at her 
devotions. She held something in her hand which 
seemed to be a special subject of supplication. “I 
hope the good soul hasn’t turned Catholic, and taken 
to counting her rosary,” thought Hope, in some per- 
plexity. Sally seemed little inclined to sleep that 
night, moving restlessly about her chamber, and once 
or twice putting her head out of the window, which 
looked, with its wide-frilled cap border, like a full 
moon with a very distinct halo. 

“T was afraid you were ill, Mrs. Bond,” said Hope, 
kindly, the next morning. ‘“‘ You were moving about 
when I fell asleep.” 

‘Goodness sake! Miss Hope, how can you expect 
a body to sleep these muggy nights. You’ve no idee 
how hot it is up in that little dodge corner. Why, 
the sweat just poured off o’ me in a stiddy stream. 
And then, my corns allus ache worse ’n dog-days, 
besides, I’m terribly put to ’t for breath, and I’ve got 
a twinge of rheumatiz in my hip, and I don’t know, 
but I’m afeered I’ve got a touch of the catarrh in 
my head.” 

“Well, you are afflicted, certainly,” said Hupe, 
smiling. ‘ You should consult a physician.” 

 T’ll tell you what I’ve been thinkin’,” hesitating- 
ly. ‘ You see Mrs. Morgan—she that was Eliza Bond 
—thinks dreadful hard that I don’t never come to 
see her, and she allus sat so by poor, dear Jethro, 
tew, that 1 don’t feel just right about it. If I could 
go up there a few days [ think the change would do 
me more good than doctor’s stuff. Mrs. Bent’s Susan 
would jump at the chance to stay with you while I 
wsa gone.” 

“O yes, I presume we could get along nicely, but I 
am afraid I shall feel completely lost without your 
faithful hand at the helm. But I am willing to suffer 
@ little inconvenience if it will be a benefit to you.” 

‘*Mebbe it’ll be a benefit to somebody else. God 
works by very humble instruments, sometimes, Par- 
son Dreery says; and I’m sure I believe it; for there 
was John Roger’s fool, who, when the railroad bridge 
down to Long Bend caved in, went hoppin’ and 
screamin’ down the track like a crazy critter; and, 
though he didn’t know what he was doin’, he saved 
the whole train from destruction, for you see the en- 
gineer thought ’twas adrunken man, and stopped 
the train just in time to save it.” ; 

And with this, to Hope, very irrelevant illustration, 
Mrs. Bond hastened to make preparations for her 
journey, which preparations, being extremely simple, 
occupied but little time, so that by the secord morn- 
ing everything was arranged, and Sally stood in the 
door ready for departure. Susan Bent, a smart in- 
telligent girl, had been duly installed in her place, 
and now stood in the pantry, her merry face peering 
over a long row of milk pans at the quaint figure on 
the steps. Sally did not often go out of town, and so 
did not quite keep up with the latest Parisian styles. 
She had always insisted that she was “ big enough 
without hoops,” and so had escaped the fluctuations 
of fashion, the hopes and fears, expansions and con- 
tractions to which the great mass of femininity are 





to come in very often now,” she st: ed, with 
more embarrassment than he had ever seen her 
manifest before. 

** So, so,” he ejaculated, mentally, “‘ there’s been a 
quarrel, has there, my lady, and Euclid has been 
vanquished by Adonis. I must keep an eye on this 
accomplished youth! When one is fortunate enough 
to have baited a gold fish, he don’t want it taken off 
the hook by some modern knight-errant.” 

The special law business referred to the cancelling 


ibjected. Her pongee silk, which had been kept 
for state occasions for upwards of twenty-five years, 
and was still in a remarkable good state of preserva- 
tion, was donned forthe occasion. It was as short as 
any of the most modern styles, and showed her stout 
ankles, encased in yarn stockings and substantial, 
leather shoes, to good advantage, besides revealing 
occasional glimpses of a black merino petticoat quilt- 
ed artistically in “ orange peel.” Her bonnet was 
not, probably, of the very latest style, but the face 








of a mortgage, which had long been held by Doctor 










calmly as if a great strategic movement for turning | 








Gok hands with Hope, and bade her good-by ina 
ice that trembled despite all her efforts. 

** MeLbe I aint a doing right in this ere thing,” 
she said, holding close to Hope’s hand, “ but I mean 
it for good; you'll believe ‘hat, Miss Hope, let what 
will come?” she asked, eagerly. 

“To be sure I will,” said Hope, smiling at what 
she thought her childistyess, ‘Don’t I always 
believe you implicitly?” 

Sally Bond gave a quick, meaning glance up at the 
front chamber windows. 

“O! but you are prejadiced there,” she replied, 
blushing. 

“Perhaps; time’ll show.” And with another good- 
by, she trudged off up the road, a small bandbox, in 
which were her night clothes, and nicely-starched 
gingham apron, her best cap, a few trinkets for 
* Liza’s” children, and a little paper bag of cookies, 
in case she should be faint on the way—for she 
couldn’t eat a mouthful of breakfast—occupied one 
arm, and the other heldstoutly to a faded green 
cotton umbrella. 

Saily always carried an brella—in to 
keep off the heat, and in winter to shield her from 
the cold winds. She carried it when 
fear it might rain, and when it rained) 
for she declared it was sure to clear 
carried it. 

As the week, which was the limit of 
sence, drew near its close, Hope grew nervous and 
strangely depressed. A vague presentiment of im- 
pending trouble haunted her night and day. A von- 
tinual spirit of unrest possessed her. What would 
she not give for one hour of the old, calm, restful 
sweetness! A sudden longing to see Vane Went- 
worth took possession of her. It seemed to her ex- 
cited fancy as if, what might happen, that there 
would be safety in his presence. She mus? see him, 
she said, rising and going to the mirror to tie on her 
hat. She was almost startled by the restless glitter 
and darkening flash of her eyes. Leeds sauntered in 
just then, and, coming up behind her, placed his arm 
familiarly about her waist. She drew away from 
him with an involuntary shudder. 

“Good: heavens! Hope, what ails yon?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ You are white as a ghost, and almost as 
thin; do you know how frightfully thin you are 
getting?” 

“T think I am not quite well,” she faltered. “ You 
will excuse me if-I go out awhile?” 

“O, to be sure. I will lie here and dream of you,” 
he said, stretching himself indolently on the sofa. 

But Hope was scarcely out of the yard before he 
was out on the back stoop assisting Susan Bent in 
hulling a great pan full of luscious blackberries, and 
amusing himself by paying her pretty little compli- 
ments, and watching the shy drooping of the white 
lids, and the rich rose springing to her cheek. He 
was aroused from his agreeable occupation by a con- 
fused sound of voices, and then a hasty, firm step 
coming down the long kitchen. He had barely time 
to spring to his feet before Vane Wentworth stood in 
the door. His face was very pale and stern, and it 
was apparently by a strong effort that he forced him- 
self to speak calmly. 

“If you would step this way a moment, sir,” he 
said. 

What could it mean, he wondered; had Hope Al- 
vanstone returned to her allegiance to this man, and 
had he come todemand her of him? ‘She shall not 
slip through my fingers so easily,” he said, fiercely. 
Then he remembered how ill Hope had looked, and 
thought perhaps she had fainted, and Wentworth 
had brought her home. But among all his specula- 
tions, no suspicion of the truth disturbed his equa- 
nimity, as he followed Vane to the very door of the 
great roomy parlor, where Hope Alvanstone had sat 
that summer afternoon on which our story opens. 

It was no wonder then that he turned suddenly 
pale, and caught at the door for support. A slight 
girlish figure sprang across ths recom with a wild cry 
of terror and pain. The sight revived his failing 
consciousness. It was all over, he saw that, and so 
he just opened his arms and folded the young girl 
closely to his breast,and held her there defiantly, 
although she struggled faintly ; and Hope Alvanstone 
looked on with gleaming eyes, and Vane Wentworth 
walked the floor nervously, having as much as he 
could do to keep his hands off him. The other two 
figures in the tableau he didn’t mind so much. One 
was Sally Bond, still shawled and bonneted, her 
bandbox and umbrella lying at her feet, and her eyes 
turned apprehensively on the ashen face of Hope Al- 
vanstone. The other was a tall, fair woman, of seven 
or eight and twenty. Theie were, despite her youth, 
some threads of silver in her pale, brown hair, and a 
strange, restless look in the large mournful eyes that 
impressed one painfully. You saw at a glance that 
the mind was unsettled. Vane Wentworth was the 
first to break the threatening silence. His voice was 
low, but full of suppressed passion. 

“Courtney Leeds,” he began, “as the friend of 
Miss Alvanstone, I demand an explanation of your 
conduct towards her.” 

“*I do not recognize your zight, sir, especially as I 
conclude this denouement to be some of your work. 
Allow me to congratulate you by hoping that my loss 
will be your gain.” 

A eudden flush swept over the face of Miss Alvan- 
stone. A smile of royal scorn was on her lip as she 
came haughtily forward. Theold Alvanstone spirit 
was aroused, and Sally Bond knew, from that mo- 
ment, she need have no more fear for her beloved 

















mistr-ss. It was only when she sat so unnaturally 
white and still, like a crashed lily, that she trembled 


that looked out of it was kindly and honest, as she | for the result of her week’s work. 
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“Mr. Leeds,” she said, coldly, “ you ca 
my friends, in my house, by your ungener: . 
does. Mr. Wentworth was as ignorant 
suspicious of your perfidy as myself, ha 
ago. To Mrs. Bond, my true friend 2) 
servitor, belongs the credit of unmasking 
villany. Some rare sense of intuition w 
against you. J believed in you, and lau, . 
oe I now thank Heaven that 
permitted to go on in my own headiong, .. 
regalo ang do not doubt but ; 
ave me, I 

= : » it can easily imagine t! . 
The slight, girlish figure had slipped 
arms, and sat on a low stool at his feet, so ' 
perfect abandon of grief. She was very p 
80 young!—not more than seventeen. Hi 
pale, flossy gold, fell in tangled curls alm: 
waist, and the soft, wood-violet eyes a: 
cheek made one’s heart ache to think | 
wolves in sheep’s clothing there were goin 
destroy just such tender lambs as this. A, 


well, and moved in good society. His han: 
and graceful manners won him hosts of fri. 
his sister, an actress of doubtful reputation, 
him with funds, with the understanding tha 
he should make @ wealthy marriage, This , 
with his indolent disposition and natural lo. . 


poor girl! soon discovered the unwelcon: 
She bore up under it until he had dissi;, . . 
entire property, and then, when he left her 
and poverty, her reason tottered and fell. 
Courtney Leeds was handsome and disti) 
had a happy talent of making himself agre.: 
fascinating. Women smiled upon him, an 
girls courted his society, even when it wa: 
that he had an insane wife somewhere. 

the dear sympathizing creatures pitied hin 
was such a splendid man—it was too bad! 
after a while, the law very accommodatingly 
him, and a distant relative provided a hon : 
stricken victim, And again Courtney Le 
all his fascinations, was in the market, and : | . 
sister supplied him with funds, But we wil 
conclude the story. 

“1 must really give you credit for excelle. 
tration, Miss Alvanstone,” he replied, none) . 
a8 soon as she had finished speaking. “If it 
disturb your feelings, I should like to say! | 


head beside him, “is the only woman th: ’ 
really loved. You can form your own conc! 
“Thank you, I have, Would it be conve: 
you to vacate your rooms to-night?” 
“Yes, I think so. What time does the . 
train leave?” 7 
“In one hour precisely,” coolly dra: ; 
watch, and consulting it, same 
“ You will wait for me, Gracie?” stooping o 
“She will stay here, Mr. Leeds.” 
“TI think not. You will go with me, darlin, |’ 
The girl flushed and paled, hesitated a n 
and then put her hands in his, and, a few m 
later, walked tearfully, yet confidingly, aw: 
him; and though I never knew positively 
morally certain that that girl forgave him, 
lieved in him, and loved him still. 
Poor Mary Leeds tarried » week at Clint. 
then Vane Wentworth conveyed her safely | 
friends. After she had gone, and the exci: 
was over, Hope Alvanstone sat down to thin!. 
pride and anger that had supported her had 
died out, and she confidently expected some 6. 
relapse. But strangely enough, a feeling o 
and rest diffused itself through her being. 1° 
calm content came back, and when, one e 
Vane Wentworth came over with the identic: 
ume of German poems he had brought once 
three months ago, he found the old pleasan' 
and friendly greeting. And still, unreasonal 
that he was, he was not content! There 
cheerful fire in the grate—for it was gettin. 
evenings—and the pleasant south room look: 
and home-like, and, yet, that was not quite e: 
“Do you know, Vane,” said Hope, brightly, 
it seems as if I had just awoke from some long | 
ble dream, to the brightness and sweetness of 
morning?” 

He smiled, and sat down beside her. 
“ Would it surprise you, Hope, if I told you 
too, have been dreaming—dreaming of some 
future, when I may have the right to give y 
care gnd tenderness which my beart promy 
which can never be satisfied with the old f: 
place. I do not expect it now, Hope—” 

“Why not, Vane?” she interrupted, softl; 
think I have only cared for you all the time. I 
poh 80, Vane, even in the midst of my i» 


little girl,” laying his hand on the prett) 


And #0 the book of German poems was agai 
lected, and a new sweet poem, earnest and | 
aud true, filled the long autumn evening w 
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Let me repeat the story here, as traced out by the 
careful finesse of Sally Bond. 

Courtney Leeds, a handsome, refined, educated 
and rather talented young man of twenty-four, had 
met, at a certain fashionable resort, Mary Lowe, an 
orphan and an heiress. He was cultivated, dressed 
well, and moved in good society. His handsome face 
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“Mr. Leeds,” she said, coldly, “ you cannot insult 
my friends, in my house, by your ungenerous innuen- 
does. Mr. Wentworth was as ignorant and as un- 
suspicious of your perfidy as myself, half an hour 
ago. To Mrs. Bond, my true friend and faithful 
servitor, belongs the credit of unmaskitig your treble 
villany. Some rare sense of intuition warned her 
against you. J believed in you, and laughed at her 
prejudices. I now thank Heaven that I was not 
permitted to go on in my own headlong, self-willed 
course; for, though I do not doubt but you would 
have married me, I can easily imagine the peculiar 
attraction.” 

The slight, girlish figure had slipped from his 
arms, and sat on a low stooi at his feet, sobbing in a 
perfect abandon of grief. She was very pretty, and 
80 young!—not more than seventeen. Her hair, of 
pale, flossy gold, fell in tangled curls almost to her 
waist, and the soft, wood-violet eyes and peachy 
cheek made one’s heart ache to think how many 
wolves in sheep’s clothing there were going about to 
destroy just such tender lambs as this. And there 
is no redress. The strong hand of the law cannot 
reach their crime. This particular case was but one 
illustration of the long list of unpunishable crimes. 


and graceful manners won him husts of friends, and 
his sister, an actress of doubtful reputation, supplied 
him with funds, with the understanding that thereby 
he should make a wealthy marriage. This agreeing 
with his indolent disposition and natural love of ele- 
gance and ease, and not being troubled with any dis- 
agreeable principles, he very obediently set himself 
to the work. Mary Lowe very easily fell into the 
snare, and Courtney Leeds married her fortune, for 
it was apparent he had never cared for her. She, 
poor girl! soon discovered the unwelcome truth. 
She bore up under it until he had dissipated her 
entire property, and then, when he left her in illness 
and poverty, her reason tottered and fell. 

Courtney Leeds was handsome and distingue, and 
had a happy talent of making himself agreeable and 
fascinating. Women smiled upon him, and young 
girls courted his society, even when it was known 
that he had an insane wife somewhere. But then 
the dear sympathizing creatures pitied him so! He 
was such a splendid man—it was too bad! And so, 
after a while, the law very accommodatingly released 
him, and a distant relative provided a home for his 
stricken victim. And again Courtney Leeds, with 


accident,” I said to my companion, as we sat together 
in the station of one of our principal railroads, wait- 
ing for the train to come in, on which we were to be 
transported many miles from where we then sat. 


think of it the stranger it seems.” 
I 


once which I think was much more remarkable. I 
suppose I shall never forget it, for it made an impres- 
sion upon me that I would gladly banish from my 
mind, but cannot.” 


well as his manner, produced in me a decided curios- 
ity to hear his story; so I said, laughingly: 


stories of the dreadful.” 


friend, “‘ but had you been in my place at the time, 
you could not have failed to be impressed very deep- 
ly by it.” 


out further preface.” 


happened, but it is as vividly impressed on my mind 
as if it were but yesterday. 1 had gone abroad, partly 
for the benefit of my health, and partly for pleasure, 
and was spending a considerable period in England. 
While there I met with a genial, jolly Englishman, 
who was enjoying his summer holiday, and we struck 
up an acquaintance which soon ripened into friend- 
ship. Together we made many excursions, and I 
soon grew to be as fond of the fellow as if he had been 
my own brother. 


blissful rhythms, and was set to happy music in two 
loving hearts. 

And though Sally Bond conld never have under- 
stood, or appreciated if she had, one word of those 
German poems, it is but justice to say that she did 
understand, and most thoroughly appreciate this. 
Its music sang in her heart, likewise, and broke out 
in every line of her fat, good-natured face. For she, 
very righttully, too, took the credit of its inspiration 
to herself, the key-note of which was, if you will 
have it so, simply a woman’s curiosity. 
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“THAT was a singular circumstance, that railway 


** Yes,” he replied,“ it was very strange, the more I 
“Did you ever hear of anything more remarkable?” 
asked. 


“Yes, I think I have. I witnessed an accident 


My friend shuddered as he spoke, and his words, as 


“If itis very horrible ket me hear it, I delight in 


“It may not seem very dreadful to you,” said my 


“ Well then,” said I, “‘ let me hear the story with- 


“It was four years ago,” began my friend,“ that it 


“One day he proposed to me that we should leave 











conclude the story. 


tration, Miss Alvanstone,” 


you to vacate your rooms to-night?” 
train leave?” 
watch, and consulting it. 


“She will stay here, Mr. Leeds.” : 
“T think not. You will go with me, darling?” 


lieved in him, and loved him still. 


morning?” 
He smiled, and sat down beside her. 


too, have been d ing—dr 


all his fascinations, was in the market, and again his | London the next morning for Liverpool, there take 
sister supplied him with funds. But we will let him | the steamer for Queenstown, and pass a week or ten 


“1 must really give you credit for excellent pene- | been desirous of seeing ‘Green Erin,’ and I accepted 
he replied, nonchalantly, 
as soon as she had finished speaking. ‘If it will not | tions to make, and these were soon despatched, and 
disturb your feelings, I should like to say that this | the next morning saw me seated in a first class coach 


little girl,” laying his hand on the pretty golden | (for we were extravagant fellows), by the side of my 

head beside him, “is the only woman that I ever | friend Leslie. 

really loved. You can form your own conclusions.” | ‘It was a cold, damp, raw morning, in spite of its 
“Thank you, I have. Would it be convenient for | being summer time, and a heavy fog hung over the 


‘Yes, I think so. What time does the evening | from the car window, and the mist was so hot and 
“In one hour precisely,” coolly drawing out her | spirited, and the gloom which oppressed me deepened 


“ You will wait for me, Gracie?” stooping over her. | spirits, but I could not shake it off. Had I beenina 


The girl flushed and paled, hesitated a moment, 
and then put her hands in his, and, a few moments | in sight, depressed me. We were whirling along 
later, walked tearfully, yet confidingly, away with 
him; and though I never knew positively, I am 
morally certain that that girl forgave him, and be- | voices. Leslie was sitting opposite to me and a little 


Poor Mary Leeds tarried a week at Clinton, and | I suppose I should not now have been living to tell 
then Vane Wentworth conveyed her safely to her | you this story. 

friends. After she had gone, and the excitement 
was over, Hope Alvanstone sat down tothink. The 
pride and anger that had supported her had nearly | And if anything should occur what could we do here, 
died out, and she confidently expected some sort of a | shut up in this box?’ 

relapse. But strangely enough, a feeling of relief | 
and rest diffused itself through her being. The old | the coach rocked violently for a moment. I was 
calm content came back, and when, one evening, 
Vane Wentworth came over with the identical vol- | had noticed it, when to my horror I found that my 
ume of German poems he had brought once before, | friend was not in the coach. At first I thought I was 
three months ago, he found the old pleasant smile | only dreaming, but in a short time I was able to col- 
and friendly greeting. And still, unreasonable man | lect myself and look around me. Leslie was not in 
that he was, he was not content! There was a/|thecoach. His seat was literally cut to pieces, and 
cheerful fire in the grate—for it was getting cool | there was a hole torn in the floor of the compartment, 
evenings—and the pleasant south room looked cosy | through which I could see the ground, as the train 
and home-like, and, yet, that was not quite enough! 
“Do you know, Vane,” said Hope, brightly, ‘“‘that | and on the floor, which told me plainly that my 
it seems as if I had just awoke from some long terri- | friend had been killed. 

ble dream, to the brightness and sweetness of a calm 


“ Would it surprise you, Hope, if I told you that J, | Leslie. I thrust my head out of the window and 


days in travelling through Ireland. I had always 


the proposition very readily. I had but few prepara- 


entire country. We could not see two feet away 
foul that it almost stifled us. I felt dull and low- 
every moment. Leslie rallied me on my lowness of 
genial, open car, like one of those in use on our own 
railroads, I should have felt better, but the fact that I 
was shut up in a little box with but one human being 


through the fog at a furious rate, and the rattle of 
the train was so loud that it almost drowned our 


to my right. Had he been immediately opposite me, 
“*T feel,’ said I, in response to one of his sallies, 
‘as if something dreadful was about to happen to us. 


“T had hardly spoken, when there was a crash, and 


greatly alarmed, and glanced at Leslie to see if he 


sped over it. There was blood on the side of the seat, 


“TI cannot describe my feelings. At first I was 
overwhelmed with gratitude at having been spared, 
and then sick with horror at the sad fate of poor 


h 





tbl 
ing of some p 


place. I do not expect it now, Hope—” 


ed you so, Vane, even in the midst of my infatua- 
tion.” 
And so the book of German poems was again neg- 


and true, filled the long autumn evening with its 


L. 





future, when I may have the right to give you the | noone hear me. Fort 
care and tenderness which my heart prompts, but | bat two or three miles from a station, and when the 
which can never be satisfied with the old friend’s | train paused I called the guard, and told him what 


“Why not, Vane?” she interrupted, softly. ‘I | he doubted my sanity, but the injury to the coach, 
think I have only cared for youall the time. I miss- | and the blood on the cushions convinced him of the 


lected, and a new sweet poem, earnest and tender | lying about where he had fallen. It was terribly cut 


ited with all my force, but in vain. I could make 
tely the accident occurred 





had happened; the fellow at firat looked at me as if 


truth of what I said, the train was at once run back 
slowly, and we soon reached the point where the dis- 
aster had occurred. We found poor Leslie’s body 





“The accident was caused by what we call in this 
country a ‘snake head.’ A part of the rail had been 
thrown up by the weight and speed of the train, and 
had cut open the floor of the coach, and through this 
hole my friend had fallen. After being struck himself, 
the force of the blow snapped the rail; and this was 
a most fortunate circumstance, as it would otherwise 
have cut through the entire coach, killing or maim- 
ing every one on that side. 

“T took Leslie’s body to his home, which was in 
the south of England, and gave it into the hands of 
his friends. It wasa long time before I recovered 
from the shock which the terrible occurrence gave 
me, and even now I cannot think of ft without 
shuddering.” 


Hrs. Candle’s Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XIX. 


MRS, OCAUDLE THINKS “IT WOULD LOOK WELL TO 
KEEP THEIR WEDDING-DAY.” 


“ CAUDLE, love, do you know what next Sunday 
is? No! you don’t? Well, was there ever such a 
strange man! Can’t you guess, darling? Next Sun- 
day, dear? Think, love, a minute—just think. 
What? and you don’t know now? Ha! if I hadn’ta 
better memory than you, I don’t know how we 
should ever get on. Well, then, pet,—shall I tell you 
what next Sunday is? Why, then, it’s our wedding- 
day—What are you groaning at, Mr. Caudle? I 
don’t see anything to groan at. If anybody should 
groan, I’m sure it isn’t you. No: I rather think it’s 
I who ought to groan! 

“QO dear! That’s fourteen years ago. You were 
a very different man, then, Mr. Caudle. What do 
you say ?—And I was a very different woman? Not at 
all—just the same. O, you needn’t roll your head 
about on the pillow in that way: I say, just the same. 
Well, then, if I’m altered, whose fault is it? Not 
mine, I’m sure—certainly not. Don’t tell me that I 
couldn’t talk at all then—I could talk just as well as 
Ican now; only then I hadn’t the same cause. It’s 
you who’ve made me talk. What do you say? 
You’re very sorry for it? Caudle, you do nothing 
but insult me. 
“Hal you were a good-tempered, nice creature 
fourteen years ago, and would have done anything 
forme. Yes, yes, ifa woman would be always cared 
for, she should never marry. There’s quite an end 
of the charm when she goes tochurch! We’re all 
angels while you’re courting us; but once married, 
how soon you pull our wings off! No, Mr. Caudle, 
I’m not talking nonsense; but the trath is, you like 
to hear nobody talk but yourself. Nobody ever tells 
me that 1 talk nonsense but you. Now, it’s no use 
your turning and turning about in that way; it’s not 
a bit of—what do yousay? Yow’ll get up? No, you 
wont, Mr. Caudle; you’ll not serve me that trick 
again; for I’ve locked the door and hid the key. 
There’s no getting hold of you all the daytime,—but 
here you can’t leave me. You needn’t groan again, 
Mr. Caudle. 
“ Now, Caudle, dear, do let us talk comfortably. 
After all, love, there’s a good many folks who, I dare 
say, don’t get on half so we!l as we’ve done. We've 
both our little tempers, perhaps; but you are aggra- 
vating; you must own that, Caudle. Well, never 
mind; we wont talk of it; I wont scold you now. 
We'll talk of next Sunday, love. We never have 
kept our wedding-day, and I think it would be a nice 
day to have our friends. What do yousay? They’d 
think it hypocrisy? No hypocrisy at all. I’m sure I 
try to be comfortable; and if ever man was happy, 
you ought to be. No, Caudle, no; it isn’t nonsense to 
keep wedding-days; it isn’t a deception on the world; 
and if it is, how many people do it? I’m sure it’s 
only a proper compliment that a man owes to his wife. 
Look at the Winkles—don’t they give a dinner every 
year? Well, I know, and if they do fight a little in 
the course of the twelvemonth, that’s nothing to do 
with it. They keep their wedding-day, and their ac- 
quaintance have nothing to do with anything else. 

** As I say, it’s only a proper compliment that a 
man owes to his wife to keep his wedding-day. It’s 
as much as tosay to the whole world, ‘There! ifI 
had to marry again, my blessed wife’s the only wo- 
man I’d choose!’ Well! 1 see nothing to groan at, 
Mr. Caudle,—no, nor to sigh at either; but I know 
what you mean: I’m sure, what would have become 
of you, if you hadn’t married as you have done—why, 
you’d have been a lost creature! I know it; 1 know 
your habits, Caudle; and—I don’t like to say it—but 
you’d have been little better than a ragamuffin. 
Nice scrapes you’d have got into, I know, if you 
hadn’t had me fora wife. The trouble I’ve had to 
keep you respectable—and what’s my thanks? Ha! 

I only wish you’d had some women! 

“But we wont quarrel, Caudle. No; you don’t 
mean anything, I know. We'll have this little din- 

ner,eh? Just a few friends? Now don’t say you 

don’t care—that isn’t the way to speak to a wife; and 

especially the wife I’ve been to you, Caudle. Well, 

you agree to the dinner, eh? Now, don’t grunt, Mr. 

Caudle, but speak out. You'll keep your wedding- 

day? What? If /’li let you go to sleep? Ha! that’s 

unmanly, Caudle; can’t you say, ‘ Yes’ without any- 

thing else? I say—can’t you say ‘ Yes?’ —There, 

bless you! I knew you would. 





No—we wont talk of it to-morrow; we’ll talk of it 





and mangled, and he must have died instantly. 


do I want? Why, you know I want to settle about 
the dinner. Have what I like? No: as it’s your 
fancy to keep the day, it’s only right that I should try 
to please you. We nover had one, Caudle; so what 
do you think of a haunch of venison? What do you 
say? Mutton will do? Ha! that shows what you 
think of your wife: I dare say if it was with any of 
your club friends—any of your pothouse companions 
—you’d have no objection to fi I say if— 
what do you mutter? Let & be venison? Very well. 
And now about the fish? What do you think of a 
nice turbot? No, Mr. Caudle, trill wont do—it shall 
be turbot, or there sha’n’t be any fish at all. O, what 
& mean man you are, Caudle! Shall it be turbot? 
It shall? Very well. And now about the soup—now, 
Caudle, don’t swear at the soup in that manner; you 
know there must be soup. Well, once in a way, and 
just to show our friends how happy we’ve been, we’ll 
have some real turtle. No, you wont; you'll have 
nothing but mock? Then, Mr. Caudle, you may sit at 
the table by yourself. Mock-turtle on a wedding- 
day! Was there ever such an insult? What do you 
say? Let it be real then, for once? Ha, Caudle! as I 
say, you were a very different person fourteen years 
ago. 
“ And, Caudle, you'll look after the venison? 
There’s a place I know, somewhere in the city, 
where you get it beautiful! You'll look toit? You 
will? Very well. 

“And now who shall we invite? Who I like? 
Now, you know, Caudle, that’s nonsense: because I 
only like whom you like. I suppose the Prettymans 
must come? But understand, Caudle, I don’t have 
Miss Prettyman: I’m not going to have my peace of 
mind destroyed under my own roof: if she comes, I 
don’t appear at the table. Whatdo yousay? Very 
well? Very well be it, then. 

* And now, Caudle, you’ll not forget the venison? 
In the city, my dear? You’ll not forget the venison? 
A haunch, you know: a nice haunch. And you'll 
not forget the venison ?”— 

“ Three times did I fall off to sleep,” says Caudle, 
“and three times did my wife nudge me with her el- 
bow, exclaiming,,—‘ You'll not forget the venison?’ 
At last I got into a sound slumber, and dreamt I was 
@ pot of currant-jelly.” 








CRIB BITING. 

Cribbing is undoubtedly a habit rather than a dis- 
ease. This, it would seem, is proved by the fact that 
@ young horse confined in a stable next to an old 
horse who is a cribber, will soon acquire the habit. 
It is very common among horses that are constantly 
kept in the stable, and may be caused by the animal 
seizing upon crib biting as a solitary pastime, to 
while away the tiresome hours of stable life. Or the 
constant diet of hay and oats may derange the diges- 
tion, causing—as we ourselves well know—uneasi- 
ness. Or the long continued inhalation of close and 
impure air may disorder that part of the body which 
is the most sympathetic of the entire system, and 
thus given to the habit. Cribbing may be prevented 
if taken in hand during its early stages. First attend 
to the atmosphere of the stable, rendering it pure by 
careful ventilation. Place a lump of rock salt in the 
manger. This acts as a stimulant to the st h, 
and will often enable the horse’s digestion to recover 
its lost tone. If this does not effect a cure, add to it 
a large piece of chalk. Should this prove to do no 
good, damp the food, and at each time of feeding, 
sprinkle magnesia upon it. Mayhew also recom- 
mends a handful of ground oak tark to be given 
with each feed of grain. Should none of the above 
measures prove of benefit, we should come to the 
conclusion than the disease was of more obstinate 
nature and treat as in chronic indigestion. 


A CONFEDERATE ARMY STORY. 
When R.’s brigade of cavalry was first organized, 
it contained some rather itable individuals, who 
were accused by Forrest’s men of making more use of 
their spurs than of their swords. The brigade even- 
tually became distinguished for its gallantry, but at 
the time at which we speak it was a laughing-stock, 
not merely to Forrest's veterans, but to the Yankees 
themselves. One day on a train in Mississippi, the 
rear car was occupied by soldiers cracking their 
rough jokes upon oue another. When their fun was 
at its height, a very ungainly “reb” with clanking 
spurs, long, uncombed hair, and a general appear- 
ance of long disuse of a “biled” shirt, stalked toa 
window, and thrust his carbine out of it. Then he 
stopped and looked around, as though apprehensive 
that he was doing something wrong, and inquired, 
‘Is there any of R.’s Cavalry aboard this shebang?” 
“T say, boys, does any of you belong to R.’s Cavalry?” 
At length some one spoke up, saying: “I belong to 
R.’s Cavalry.” ‘Axin’ yer pardon, stranger,” said 
the uncouth individual, “my old gan is dirty, and I 
wanted to clean her out; I’m just gwine to pop a 
cap; don’t be skeered, honey!” From this started 
the taunt so often used to cowards, “ Lie down, I’m 
gwine to pop a cap.” 














THE CHIEF AND THE ANT.— Timour, the famous 
Asiatic chief, having, on one occasion, taken shelter 
from his enemies in a lone building, saw a little ant 
trying to carry a grain of wheat, larger than itself, 
up ahigh wall. Sixty-nine times did Timour see the 


“ And now, Caudle, what shall we have for dinner? | grain fall to the ground, but at the next effort the 


ant carried off the prize. “I was in despair,” said 


now, then it will be off my mind. I should like | the chief, * but the sight of the ant gave me new 
something particular—something out of the way— | courage, and I have never forgotten the noble lesson 


just to show that we thought the day something. I | which it taught me.” There is an old proverb which 





should like—Mr. Caudle, you’re not asleep? What | says, “ PERSEVERANCE conquers all things.” 
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SMOTHERED IN ROSES. 


Yes; charity, I know, may hide 
A multitude of sins; 

But there ‘s a proverb to decide 
Where charity begins. 

Should mize in future contemplate 
A journey anywhere, 

"Twill be a ball—a play—a fete— 
And not a fancy fair. 


The girls are all so very bold— 
The men so very rash— 
So many trifies must be sold, 
And all for ready cash. 
You ‘ll find, when once you come to count 
The guineas here and there, 
It costs a pretty large amount 
To see a fancy fair. 


Three-quarters of the things they sell 
Are not a bit of good— 

(One can't refuse, though, very well, 
And wouldn't, if one could ) 

They have such voices and such curls, 
And such a winning air— 

About a dozen pretty girls 
May work a fancy fair. 


They hunt a fellow round and round, 
They track him up and down: 

They sell him portraits at a pound, 
And roses at a crown; 

Scent, purses, pocket-books and rings, 
Pomatum for the hair, 

And fifty other little things 
That stock a fancy fair. 


I'm not particularly shy, 
As everybody knows,— 
And yet I am obliged to buy 
Whatever they propose. 
I‘ve been so often overcome, 
That now I only dare 
To take a very modest sum 
To any fancy fair. 


They little know, or little feel 
What injuries they do: 

A wound upon the purse may heal, 
But hearts are wounded, too. 

This damage done by lips and eyes 
Is more than I can bear; 

So, charity, take any guise 
Except a fancy fair. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARGARET’S MISTAKE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


MAXWELL BRENT believed that he loved Margaret 
Stone, when the truth was, he did not even know 
her. Affable and courteous in his manners, ranking 
above the medium class of intellectual men; at times, 
because wind and tide were favorable, actually lead- 
ing his superiors, he was really, not only selfish and 
egotistical at heart, but weak and unstable as water 
when opposition came. Unfortunately, he had won a 
reputation which he could not sustain, but which he 
would, likely, never miss until it had slipped wholly 
from his grasp. 

At the height of his popularity, he met Margaret 
Stone, and, attracted by her handsome face, and the 
quiet hauteur of her manner, he wooed and won her, 
as—the truth must be told—he had wooed and won 
many @ heart before. Margaret saw him as others 
did, and, believing that he was what he outwardly 
seemed to be, she went down before the current, 
without as much as a straw thrown out to try the 
way before her. 

It was not in the nature of this man to appreciate 
such @ love as Margaret gave him. It bewildered him 
when he found her so different from others he had 
smiled upon, and like an ignorant man who stirs 
some shining grains at his feet, and gathers them 
carelessly and thoughtlessly, because, for the mo- 
ment they attract his notice, and then passes on not 
knowing that a whole mine of gold is within his 
reach, so he took the love Margaret gave him so fully 
and freely, and, in his consummate vanity, thought 
he saw and held all there was fur any one to hold— 
as, indeed, he might have done, had his own heart 
been deeper and stronger than it was. 

Why, one might go through life a hundred times, 
and not stumble upon, or find, by the most careful 
seeking, such a diamond as this man held carelessly 
in his wavering fingers. Little as he understood the 
depths of Margaret's heart, what glimpses he com- 
prehended almost made another man of him; and, 
had he not been so encased in his own self-love and 
self-esteem, it must have ennobled and bettered him. 
As it was, he gave himself up to the luxury of being 
loved by such a woman, and did not once stop to ask 
himself how he should hold the glittering jewel, 
since, in his folly, he coasidered it as already bis own. 

To Margaret herself, it was a sweet abandonment, 
like the essence of a thousand exotic flowers; and, as 
long as the dream lasted, it was all she asked of earth 
or heaven. Looking upon her lover through a 
glamour of absorbing, full-lipped joy, she believed in, 
her truth and honor,that he was worthy of her whole 
heart’s wealth, and she was content and satisfied to 
shower it upon him. Awaking from her long girl- 
hood’s sleep, she felt as an i t map, rel d 








from his grated, close-shut cell might feel, who sees 
the blue sky bending above, the warm, luxuriant 
earth smiling beneath, while within his extended 
arms, clasped close to his throbbing heart, is the one 
he loves above all others, come to lead him home, 
redeemed and free. 


She tried to make herself more worthy of love than 
she had ever been before. She tried to grow less 
seltish, and more tender and compassionate towards 
those about her, since she knew now what the hu- 
man heart was capable of enjoying. How strangely 
bright the world luoked under the light of this new 
sun! How different the men and women walking 
through it! Even the little children seemed to carry 
prophecies of their coming joy upon their fair, un- 
sullied brows, and in the questionings of their great, 
wide-open eyes. Once, and only once, during this 
time, did a possibility of what one might suffer as 
well as enjoy, come across her. . 
While returning home a little later than usual one 
evening, she was startled from her happy reverie, by 
hearing the quick, sharp strokes of horses’ hoofs 
upon the frozen ground, behind her, and befure she 
had time to turn, a carriage drew up beside her, and 
@ face, white and ghastly, was thrust out of the 
window. 

“Has any kind of a conveyance passed you within 
fifteen minutes?” the woman asked, in a kind of 
shrill cry. 

“Not that I know of. Why?” Margaret answer- 
ed, looking in horror at the vision before her. 

“Do be sure, for God’s sake!” the woman said, in 
asharper, more agonized tone. “A wicked wretch 
has stolen my daughter—my darling child, one as 
good and pure as yourself.” 

“JT wish I could help you,” she said, pityingly, as 
the wild face sank back, and the carriage rushed on 
past her. Margaret felt a chill creep through her 
veins, as she thought how happy she was, and how 
wretched this poor mother looked, but in five minutes 
Maxwell Brent’s smiling face had dispelled her last 
unpleasant thought. 

She gave herself up, gladly, to his gay, genial talk, 
and, in truth, he had so smooth a way of gliding over 
the surface of things, and at the same time of im- 
pressing one agreeably with his own pre-eminent 
knowledge, that Margaret was not the only one 
whose fears he had, for the time, quelled, or driven 
away. She believed him to be like the grand heroes 
of olden time, with no shadow of ground for such a 
belief; and nothing would break her faith in him, 
unless it came with the strength and power of con- 
suming fire. 

Alas! the bitter lesson came before Margaret was 
ready to receive it. It was impossible for Maxwell 
-Brent to hold allegiance to one heart for many 
months, especially one he considered as safely his 
own as Margaret’s was. He meant to have her for 
his wife, he had not a thought that it could be other- 
wise—did she not love him utterly?—but he wanted 
a little of the old pleasure also. It was what he— 
miserable fool!—called life, to have adozen in his 
train that he might show his power over them. 
Margaret was quick to see and note the change. 
At first with a deadly faintness grasping and smoth- 
ering her heart,and a cry fur mercy in the dark 
agony of her soul; but, afterwards, she rose up like 
an empress upon her throne, and with all she felt 
and suffered shut behind her tight-set lips, faced 
what she knew would come, what she knew should 
come, or unutterable scorn of self must follow. One 
may loatbe others, perhaps, with impunity; but woe 
to the woman who writes cause for eternal self-loath- 
ing upon her own soul! It shall never be washed 
out save with her own heart’s blood! 

Maxwell Brent was hardly surprised at the cool- 
ness in looks and tones, at the interview which fol- 
lowed. He loved to see a woman writhing in jeal- 
ousy, and he thought this torture was what Margaret 
was concealing under her calm exterior. Reconcilia- 
tion must be doubly sweet with one who carried her 
wrongs in such superb silence, and, in self-compla- 
cency, he waited for her reproaches to fall, so that he 
might tell her again and again that he had meant 
nothing by his slight waywardness, and clasp her to 
his heart in forgiveness and love. Her first words, 
after they were seated, scattered all his pre-arranged 
plans to the winds. 

“Tam glad you have come,” she began, in a tone 
clear and chill, making her listener start in dismay 
asif a blow had suddenly fallen upon his shallow 
heart. “ I wished you to know that I consider our 
engagement at an end, here, and now.” 

In an instant the man felt that he was losing some- 
thing which he should never have the power to claim 
again, and the longing for possession was never 
stronger than at that moment. He was fully awake 
at once. 

“* What have I done, Margaret?” 

Her voice cut the silence, distinct, calm and cold 
as before. 

“ Nothing. I did not understand you well before, 
or, I may say, not at all. We were both, probably, 
mistaken.” 

How suddenly she had frozen into the unapproach- 
able, stately woman! Handsome, fascinating as 
ever, her lips red as luscious wine, but nevermore 
for him to touch; her eyes flashing like meteors in 
the night, but flashing detiance instead of welcome 
to him—how he loved her, weak man that he was, as 
she stood in all her glorious beauty before him. 

“T willdo anything,” he began, but she stopped 
him with a disdainful motion of her hand. 

“ It is not necessary, Mr. Brent. I shall be happy 
to see you as an acquaintance whenever you have 
leisure to call.” She bowed him out of the room, and 
closed the door behind him. 

It was over at last, and she had not spared her- 
self an atom, as she might have done, by excluding 
him from her list of friends. She had not meant to. 
Since the cup must be drank she chose to drain it 





dry. Going steadily to her private room, she gather- 








ed up, with the utmost P e, what tokens 
she possessed that Maxwell Brent’s hands had touch- 
ed, and, throwing them one by one to the flames, 
made sure that they were burned to ashes, and then 
sat down to grow resolute for the future. 

Nature’s night had come, and hers as well. How 
dark it was! The wind began to rise, and, sweeping 
around the house in fearful gusts, seemed to hold 
high carnival over Margaret’s crushed and broken 
hopes. She knew that she could but suffer, but she 
knew, also, that she was far too proud and strong to 
sell her life for any man. Sure as God lived, this 
love, and pain, and torment should be ground into 
the dust, and she would yet sing its requiem with 
glad, exultant heart. This she vowed, even while 
her hands were clenched in mortal agony, and her 
breath was almost stopped. 

Far into the night, when she had grown more 
quiet, and could look with steady nerves at the days 
which were coming, she went to the window to close 
the blinds, in preparation for restif not for sleep, 
and saw what made the very blood freeze in her 
veins. Up towards the black sky, a lurid light was 
leaping, like a maniac in his fearful glee, and not a 
sound save the hungry crackling of the eager flames, 
to tell that Maxwell Brent knew of the danger about 
him. Quick as thought, Margaret roused the house, 
and catching a scarf threw it about her shoulders, 
and plunged out into the night. Over the road like 
a hunted deer she flew, down the long avenue 
towards the horrible light ahead, and when, panting 
and breathless, she reached the burning house, she 
had just strength enough left to arouse the threaten- 
ed sleepers, by her cry of “ Fire! fire!” under their 
windows. Maxwell Brent started up from his uneasy 
dreamings to find the smoke and flames creeping 
into his room, and throwing on his clothes hastily 
aroused the other inmates, and rushed out. 

Margaret was waiting upon the threshold to be as- 
sured of his safety befure she left. ‘ Thank God, you 
have escaped, at least,” she said, huskily, as he step- 
ped before her; and while she spoke she could not 
but think, with a bitter pain, how little he was suf- 
fering, since not even his usual slumbers had been 
disturbed. 

“Margaret! Was it you who woke us?” he said, 
looking eagerly into her face, to see, perhaps, if she 
were not realy to recant her words of a few hours 
before. 

“Yes, it was!” she answered, turning swiftly, and 
disappearing down the avenue. 

In half an hour, Maxwell Brent was brought to 
Mr. Stone’s house, with a broken and fractured limb, 
received from a falling beam while he was helping 
remove some valuables from the burning building. 
For the next four months, Margaret’s task was by no 
means an easyone. Forced to meet continually the 
man she loved, but must forget, and bound, from his 
tnisfurtunes, to treat him with more than ordinary 
kindness, she was severely tried and severely tempt- 
ed. Had she been an ordinary woman, she must 
have yielded to the pressure upon her, and become 
Maxwell Brent’s wife, if only to free herself from the 
uncomfortable position in which she was placed. 

“T am sure I shall never be able to repay you,” 
the patient said to her one evening, after the usual 
duties of the day were finished. 

“T shall be amply rewarded by seeing you well 
again,” she answered, smiling cheerily. 

“Will you be glad, then, Margaret? In truth, 
will you?” he asked, looking into her face, wistfully, 
with an expression which Margaret was not slow to 
understand. 

She pitied the man’s weakness, and, as she was 
learning him better, it was hard to see how she could 
have been so blind to his faults once. To think how 
much she had suffered, for one who could be swayed 
by the mere turning of her finger! 

“I shall be glad, certainly, but no more of that,” 
she answered, raising her hand, warningly, though 
with the same pleasant look upon her face. 

It was the surest way of curing her passion which 
Margaret could have had; and already she began to 
smile a little over her mistake of a few months before. 
When Maxwell Brent was able to leave, Margaret 
saw him go with scarcely a tremor. 

“The fuul’s paradise despoiled,” she said, after he 
was gone. ‘‘ We may both be happy yet, if the first 
rare wine is lost.” > 

The world in which they moved looked on with 
wondering eyes when Maxwell Brent and Margaret 
Stone met and bowed cordially as of old, but still not 
as lovers. It was certainly strange, to say the least, 
and quite unaccountable. 

Moving in the outskirts of this world of theirs was 
@ quiet, reticent man, who had been a silent, though 
not an uninterested, spectator of them both, during 
the time they had loved and walked together closer 
than now, whom Margaret knew as @ casual ac- 
quaintance, but who knew Margaret better, even, 
than she knew herself. 

Doctor Preston was a wise man and a far-seeing 
one, also, and when the days began to come and go 

in which Maxwell Brent passed on in his own way, 
and Margaret's face retained its usual look of hope 
and sweetness, his stern features relaxed a little from 
their rigidity, and he smiled inwardly, as one smiles 
over a gittfrom Heaven. The cross had been heavy, 
but had she not borne it bravely? 

Margaret went to the seaside, and Doctor Preston 
went also. Nut with her company, and he seldom 
mingled with them while there, but he was careful 
to keep his stea: ly watch upon their leader, neverthe- 
less. The day befure their return, either by design 
or accident, he met Margaret alone upon the sands. 
He bowed, as he stopped beside her, saying: 





Is it pleasant for you at the sea, Miss Stone?” 

“I enjoy it,” she answered, lookivug over the water. 

“TI am told that Maxwell Brent will arrive here 
to-morrow,” he said, suddenly, looking into her tace 
keenly as he spoke. 

“Is it?” she answered, carelessly. ‘‘1 should be 
glad to see him, but we leave early in the morning.” 

Her quesiivuer was satisfied. Margaret did not 
love Maxwe!! Brent now, 

After she returned home, Doctor Preston made oc- 
casional calls upon her, but Margaret did not mis- 
trust his intentions until he surprised her one day by 
declaring them. 

**I come to see you, Miss Stone, for but one rea- 
son,” he said, abruptly, breaking off from the subject 
they had been conversing upon. “Shall I tell you 
what that reason is?” 

The blood rushed to Margaret’s face in a torrent, 
as his meaning flashed upon her. He could not know 
how she had worshipped Maxwell Brent but two 
years before certainly. 

**No, no. Do not say it,” she answered, hurriedly. 
“ You must not.” 

“ But I am here for that very purpose.” 

“You don’t know—O! I cannot tell you; but I 


* Did he dare to tell you?” she asked, indignantly. 
dropping her hands, and looking up. 

1 saw it with my own eyes, and would have saved 
you if I could, my sweet, proud Margaret.” 

And so it happened that Margaret became Mrs 
Doctor Preston before another year came round; 
and, in the love of his deep, sure heart, Margaret 
finds her own love met, answered, and, happily for 
them both, held, past all release. 





WRESTLING MATCHES OF GIRLS. 


The Japanese and the Arabs have recently given 
our amusement-loving public some extraordinary 
entertainments, but none of them, we should think, 
can equal an exhibition lately witnessed by an En- 
glish traveller at the Rapp theatre in Stockholm, 
Sweden. This was a series of wrestling matches be- 
tween girls, and is thus described: ‘“‘ They were ap- 
parently of the class called extras at theatres, and 
were dressed in long-sleeved shirts fastening around 
the throat, the short loose trousers of the debordeur, 
tights, of course, and boots. The had been instract- 
ed in certain rules for the strife (which defined the 
space of the adversary’s body for the gripe, and for- 
bale pinching and kicking ) all duly set forth in the 
playbills; and with the pay of a rixdollar a night 
apiece, and a prize of four rixdollars for the winner, 
were left to fight it out on the stage. The principal 
dancer picked out the couples one after the other, |, 
and as the fate of each pair was decided, the van- 


hair and garment, and many. the strong white limb 
exposed; while the ever-changing attitudes of their 
lissom forms, so unconsciously sigvificant and grace- 
ful, deserved the lens of the photographer or the 
sculptor’s chisel to confer undying immortality on 
Herr Rappo, the manager. As the ties were worked 
off the excitement grew very severe; and when the 
last couple, bl own, dishevelled, and flushed, stood up 
for the far rix, the backing of green breeches or red 
breeches was like the clatter of a betting-ring when 
the odds are rising on the favorite, and the ‘ profes- 
sionals’ find themselves on the gridiron. 

“ This extremely esthetic exhibition, with tableaux 
vivants, pantomimic ballet, performances on the 
trapez, and a presentation of the immortal fight of 
Sayers and Heenan between a couple of wretched 
Whitechapel acrobats, was all to be seen for the 
highest price of two rixdollars—and no smoking 
allowed!” 





A TRICK WORTH KNOWING. 

A London groom, mounted on a high-mettled 
hunter, recently entered the High street of Cold- 
stream; and when opposite Sir John Marjoribank’s 
monument the horse beg2n to plunge and rear toa 
fearful extent, swerving to the right and then to the 
left; but go forward he would not, nor could all the 
exertions of the groom overcome his obstinacy. The 
street was filled with people, expecting to see the 
animal destroy himself on the spikes of the iron rail- 
ing round the monument, when Mr. M’Dougall, sad- 
dler, walked upto the groom, and said, “I think, my 
man, you are not taking the proper method to make 
the horse go; allow me, if sou please, to show you a 
trick worth knowing.” —“ Well,” says the groom, “if 
you can wake him go, it’s more than I can ;” when Mr. 
Dougall took a bit of whip cord, which he tied with a 
tirm knot on the animal’s ear, which he bent gently 
down, fastening the other end of the string to the 
cheek-buckle of the bridle, which done he patted the 
horse’s neck once or twice, and said, “‘ Now let me 
see you gu quietly home, like a good horse,” and as- 
tonishing to relate, it moved off as gently as if noth- 
ing had happened. Mr. M'Dougall says he has seen 
in London horses which no manner of force could 
make go, while this mild treatment was always suc- 
cessful. 
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am not worthy of you,” she said, covering her burn- 
ing face with her hands. 

“ Margaret, if I should tell you that I did know all 
that you believe locked from me, and more, that I 
loved you before Maxweli Brent ever looked into 
your face, and that, in my eyes, you are more worthy 
of any man’s love now than ever before, what then?” 


quished girl retired to the back of the stage; while 
the winner stood on one side to wrestle again with 
the others equally fortunate as herself. It was a 
thoroughly genuine thing, and really well worth 
seeing. The girls dodged, and gripped, and strug- 
gled in good earnest, and many were the mishaps to 
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my own face looking at me from the glass.’ 
shuddered. - 
“ Nonsense, Christy, there's no plaided 
board; your eyes are strained, loking for | 
(I give the conversation in my own vern: 
“No lassie, Jessie?” answered her « 
voice sinking almost to a whisper; “ no 
tell you there is one, standing close by Dy. 














THE SKYE FERRY-BOA"' 
A STORY OF SECOND SIGHT. 





WHEN Dr, Johnson left his pleasant Thra! 
his innumerable cups of tea, to journey north» 
the Hebrides, he made those regions, to a - 
extent, classic ground, True, « tinge of rom: 
ready appertained to them, through the hair!) 
escapes of Prince Charles Edlward; but this») ..- 
sufficient for the English mind of un-Jacobi: 
dencies; and the adventures of the doctor «#:,.| 
faithful adherent, balanced, as it were, by the: 
an! steady character, the wild experiences 
royal Stuart. 

And eo henceforward the Hebrides held a tr 
pleasant to the calm, well-regulated English . 
aud men loved to think of the great lexicogrs 
who did nut care for scenery, travelling up t!). 
the picturesque Highlands, and braving the « 
of the sea; for he and Boswell had a rough)» -: 
which the latter did not take to as stoicall, \ « 
revered chief, who laid himself down in the bo..! 
bore the transit from mainiand to island w | 
equanimity possible only to a great phil. 
Skye, since then, is associated with other nan 
those of Macdonald and McLeod. Honors a: 
dei; and as we think of the majestic doct:. .. 
entertained at the old house at Kingwsbur; " 
sleeping in the same bed in which the unfi | 
prince had slept, the never-to-be-forgotten ». .. 
Flora Macdonald links itself pleasantly, if so. : .. 
incongruously, with that of Samuel Johns... | 
the sun rises higher upon Skye. 

In those days, the inhabitants of the islan.: » 
accounted a temperate race, despite the ms 5 
glass of whiskey that was their wont; an 
days the same may be said of them, despite ||. ' 
tinued prevalence of the custom—a customt!: | 
its excuse in the moist, changeable atmosph:: 
in the constant rains that seldom permit mo. | | 
one day out of four to be dry, the others bein - 
by gentle showers that refresh the earth, or!)) 1. 
that burst like waterspouts over field and éal! 

In fact, there do not seem to have been : 
great changes during the more than ninety y~. | 
have elapsed since Dr. Johnson set foot in th 0.5 
rides. Progress has not been the ruling » 
it has been further south. There have been: ©. 
reform de trations among the kilted ones 
ldo not know whether the Hebrideans bh... 
thoughts upon representation, or whether t:.. 
not consider it but a shadowy benefit to havo. 
in the English government. 

The Hebrideans, in 1773, were somewhat \ :.: | 
superstition, as most Highlanders are. Ti 
their legends, their banshees, their secod-: :: . 
periences, in which it would be disloyalty 
Celtic origin to disbelieve, so long aé the fair. 
possessed by the owner of Dunvegan. P.:.. 
when it has done its duty for the last ti ‘ 
Titania shall reclaim her gift, then may the |. 
fairies, charms and omens vanish with it)... 
shores of Skye. But now the north win, ...: 
athwart Loch Shant, and ruffles the waterso: ©. ...: 
and Bracadale; and the lone shepherd, wat. 
tiocks upon the heather-grown fans vii iw 
spirits are crooning a wild lament over othe: 
are bearing a message from other spirits pe ° 
blocks of northern ice to their freer brethren. » .. ...: 
the snow-capped mountains of Skye. 

But the wind was not sighing, now; it ha 
fair weather with it out of the north,agini:: 3. 
of Job; so perhaps the spirits were not sor. -)) 1: 
their captivity as usual, and the clouds did: | 
for them, though there were a few still fi. .; 
the evening heavens, It wasa glorious su 
the sun burst through the soft gray ficeeces » 
of light, painting the nearer ones with . ©) 
colors, and streaking the horizon with broa.. 
bars that were reflected in the smooth wate. . 

iorming 60 brilliant a background that the |, ' 
was sent into darkness, and the ferry-boat >. |... | 
glide like a dark spectre over a fairy sea of y 

Two girls were watching the boat, as i 
way towards the landing-place. They were 
in the ordinary costume of the Skye pear . 
their scarlet plaids, which anywhere else n: 
seemed out of keeping in the summer weat ty xg 
blended harmoniously with the scene aro. 
were tall, fair-haired lasses, bearing a suf! 
semblance to one another to be sisters. - 
were only sisters’ children; and the orpba 
found a home at the house of her ancl, : 
McCrume. 

“ What is the matter, Christy?” asked ) 
as Christy suddenly rose to her full be 
shading her eyes with one hand, stretche: 
other towards the boat that was slowly ap; 

“ D’ye see that lassie with the plaid wray 
her, looking this way?” asked Christy. 








it’s myself, Jessie, myself! O, but there is 
store.” 

Jessie drew nearer to her cousin. 81 
above the superstitions of the island; she 
of numerous instances of second sight, ar 
knew that it foreboded trouble, if not deat 
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THE SKYE FERRY-BOAT. 
A STORY OF SECOND SIGHT. 


WHEN Dr. Johnson left his pleasant Thrales and 
his innumerable cups of tea, to journey northward to 
the Hebrides, he made those regions, to a certain 
extent, classic ground. True, a tinge of romance al- 
ready appertained to them, through the hairbreadth 
escapes of Prince Charles Edward; but this was in- 
sufficient for the English mind of un-Jacobite ten- 
dencies; and the adventures of the doctor and his 
faithful adherent, balanced, as it were, by their sober 
ani steady character, the wild experiences of the 
royal Stuart. 

And so henceforward the Hebrides held a tradition 
pleasant to the calm, well-regulated English mind; 
and men loved to think of the great lexicographer, 
who did not care for scenery, travelling up through 
the picturesque Highlands, and braving the dangers 
of the sea; for he and Boswell had a rough passage, 
which the latter did not take to as stoically as bis 
revered chief, who laid himself down in the boat, and 
bore the transit from mainland to island with the 
equanimity possible only to a great philesupher. 
Skye, since then, is associated with other names than 
those of Macdonald and McLeod. Honors are divi- 
dei; and as we think of the majestic doctor being 


sleeping in the same bed in which the unfortunate 
prince had slept, the never-to-be-forgotten name of 
Flora Macdonald links itself pleasantly, if somewhat 
incongruously, with that of Samuel Johnson, and 
the sun rises higher upon Skye. 

In those days, the inhabitants of the island were 

ted a temperate race, despite the matutinal 
glass of whiskey that was their wont; and now-a- 
days, the same may be said of them, despite the con- 
tinued prevalence of the custom—a custom that finds 
its excuse in the moist, changeable atmosphere, and 
in the constant rains that seldom permit more than 
one day out of four to be dry, the others being varied 
by gentle showers that refresh the earth, or by floods 
that burst like waterspouts over field and fallow. 

In fact, there do not seem to have been any very 
great changes during the more than ninety years that 
have elapsed since Dr. Johnson set foot in the Heb- 
rides. Progress has not been the ruling motive, as 
it has been further south. There have been no great 
reform demonstrations among the kilted ones; indeed 
ldo not know whether the Hebrideans have any 
thoughts upon representation, or whether they may 
not consider it but a shadowy benefit to have a voice 
in the English government. 

The Hebrideans, in 1773, were somewhat given to 
superstition, as most Highlanders are. They had 
their legends, their banshees, their secorfd-sight ex- 
periences, in which it would be disloyalty to their 
Celtic origin to disbelieve, so long as the fairy flag is 
possessed by the owner of Dunvegan. Perchance 
when it has done its duty for the last time, and 
Titania shall reclaim her gift, then may the belief in 
fairies, charms and omens vanish with it from the 
shores of Skye. But now the north wind blows 
athwart Loch Shant, and rufiles the waters of Snizort 
and Bracadale; and the lone shepherd, watching his 
tlocks upon the heather-grown hillsides, fancies that 
spirits are crooning a wild lament over other days, or 
are bearing a message from other spirits pent up in 
blocks of northern ice to their freer brethren among 
the snow-capped mountains of Skye. 

But the wind was not sighing, now; it had brought 
fair weather with it out of the north, as in the times 
of Job; so perhaps the spirits were not so restless in 
their captivity as usual, and the clouds did not weep 
for them, though there were a few still floating in 
the evening heavens. It wasa glorious sunset, and 
the sun burst through the soft gray fleeces in floods 
of light, painting the nearer ones with gorgeous 
colors, and streaking the horizon with broad golden 
bars that were reflected in the smooth waters below, 

forming so brilliant a background that the bold coast 
was sent into darkness, and the ferry-boat seemed to 
glide like a dark spectre over a fairy sea of glass. 

Two girls were watching the boat, as it made its 
way towards the landing-place. They were dressed 
in the ordinary costume of the Skye peasants, and 
their scarlet plaids, which anywhere else might have 

lout of keeping in the weather, here 
blended harmoniously with the scene around. They 
were tall, fair-haired lasses, bearing a sufficient re- 
semblance to one another to be sisters. But they 
were only sisters’ children; and the orphan Christy 
found a home at the house of her uncle, Farmer 
McCrume. 

«“ What is the matter, Christy?” asked her cousin 
as Christy suddenly rose to her full height, and 
shading her eyes with one hand, stretched out the 
other towards the boat that was slowly approaching. 

‘* D’ye see that lassie with the plaid wrapped round 
her, looking this way?” asked Christy. ‘It’s just 
my own face looking at me from the glass.” And she 
shuddered. is 

“ Nonsense, Christy, there’s no plaided lassie on 
board; your eyes are strained, luoking for Donald.” 

(I give the conversation in my own vernacular.) 

‘“*No lassie, Jessie?” answered her cousin, her 
voice sinking almost to a whisper; “no lassie? I 
tell you there is one, standing close by Donald; and 
it’s myself, Jessie, myself! O, but there is trouble in 
store.” 

Jessie drew nearer to her cousin. She was not 
above the superstitions of the island; she had heard 
of numerous instances of second sight, and she well 
knew that it foreboded trouble, if not death. 

““D’ye see her now, Christy?” she asked, in a 




















entertained at the old house at Kingsburgh, and. 





scarcely audible voice, as she hid her face on her 
cousin’s shoulder. : 

“ Not now,” returned Christy, solemnly. ‘ She’s 
gone, and Donal! sees us and is waving his hand. 
There’s nothing wrong with him’ Perhaps my eyes 
were dazed, dear. And there’s some one by his side, 
@ man with light hair, and yet the face was sorely 
like mine.” 

Jessie looked up, half relieved. 

“T told you it was but a fancy, Christy.” 

‘“* Maybe,” replied Christy, musingly. ‘I'll try to 
put it out of my head; but if there had been no one 
with Donald, I should have been tempted to say—” 

“Hush! hush! Christy. Don’t say it; don’t think 
about it. See! they’ll be ashore in a few minutes.” 
And Jessie became absorbed in watching the boat 
land its passengers. 

Donald McCrume was one of the first to step ashore, 
and, followed by the light-haired stranger, made bis 
way to the spot where the two girls were standing. 

After the greetings were over, Denald introduced 
his new friend as Mr. Evanson, a young gentleman 
from the south, whom he had met with at Glenelg, 
and who wanted to have a fortnight’s shooting and 
fishing in Skye. 

“I told him I was sure my father would give him 
a@ lodging,” he continued, turning to Jessie, “ for 
there are few inns convenient, and there’s room and 
to spare at Glencraigie.” : 

“And a welcome for all,” added Christy, for Jessie 
was too bewildered to make any reply. She was 
occupied in wondering what could possibly have in- 
duced Donald to invite Mr. Evanson, what could 
have induced Mr. Evanson to accept ber brother's 
invitation; for Mr. Evanson was a gentleman, and 
they were but farming people. 

However, befure many hours had passed away, 
she, and all in the old farmhouse, felt as much at 
ease with the stranger as if he -were no more of a 
gentleman than the Skye farmer, who ploughed his 
own fields, sowed his own barley, made bis own can- 
dles, spun his own cloth, and, in .fact, carried on 
multifarious household trades beneath his roof. 

Perhaps the secret lay in Allan Evanson’s being 
truly a gentleman, and recognizing, in the unpre- 
tending Skye farmer and ‘his family, that inborn 
element of true nobility which alone places men on a 
level one with another—that produces a sort of free- 
masonry, binding together the better part of man- 
kind, and causing the high-born noble to appreciate 
one of nature’s gentlemen in the lowest peasant. 
The only equality there can evér be upon earth, the 
equality of soul with soul, born of that innate self- 
respect which commands respect from those around, 
to the man as a man, and not as the mere creature 
of circumstances, whom the accident of birth, or the 
skill of his tailor, sends forth, to shine with equivocal 
lustre in the world. For “ gentlemen,” (I use the 
term technically,) like heroes, depend a good deal 
upon their surroundings, often reminding one of the 
quaint words of the old northern “ songsmith:” 


I hung my garments 

On the two wooden men, 
Who stand on the wall. 
Heroes they seemed to be 
When they were clothed! 
The unclad are despised. 


Robin McCrume, the father of Donald, was a 
steady, industrious, intelligent man, who had given 
his son the best education in his power, though it was 
necessarily a limited one. And Donald, in common 
with his father, possessed a love fur the poetic legends 
and ballads that fell to the share of his native island ; 
which taste further softened and refined his nature, 
and caused him to appreciate the higher endowments 
of the young Oxonian, whom he had met with at 
Glenelg. There was a slight touch of envy mixed 
with the eagerness with which he listened to his con- 
versation, as he noticed how eagerly Christy listened, 
too, and how her eyes glistened, when, in return for 
an old Skye song, Allan would recite passages, or 
even whvule poems, of Tennyson—for Allan was a 
Tennyson wors!ipper, and knew page after page of 
his writings by heart. In fact, a change had come 
over Christy; a cloud had gathered between her and 
Donald, and it seemed to him that the love he had 
been cherishing in his heart for so long, and which 
he had hitherto hoped was in some measure recipro- 
cated, would have to remain forever unspoken. 
Allan’s fortnight expanded to a month, and still he 
lingered on. The time passed pleasantly; the shoot- 
ing and fishing surpassed his expectations, the 
mountainous country, the silent lochs, the hillsides 
dotted with sheep, the messy pasture-lands, the 
sense of being in some degree separated from the 
great world, of being in a remote region, had a touch 
of Cathay about it, which, despite the deprecation of 
his favorite author, was not altogether distasteful to 
him. But then this Cathay was not ungenial to his 
tastes; and he had found a princess, who, somehow, 
appeared to have been planted in the wrong place, 
and yet whether she would have appeared as much 
of a princess anywhere else, was doubtful. There 
was a natural grace and freshness about Christy 
that was lacking in the stereotyped girls he had been 
flirting with at the Commemoration. True, Christy 
was no prettier, and she was clad in homespun, 
while the others were attired in sweeping silks, and 
delicate laces, and soft, floating gauzes, and yet they 


seemed but as the dressed-up wooden images of the | 


** Havamal”’ in comparison with the Skye maiden. 
But it had never entered into Allan’s mind to ask 
himself whether the princess would bear transplant- 
ing; he was at present in a state of unconscious ap- 
preciation of the pleasure of being listened to by an 








intelligent and admiring listener, and of seeing every 
emotion and expression of the poetry he quoted 
reflected in Christy’s face. He was unaware that he 
had a rival, who was watching him with the keen 
eye of jealousy, and was quite at a loss to interpret 
the moodiness that was stealing over the young 
farmer, and making him a less cheerful companion 
than he had been at the commencement of their 
acquaintance. 

Jessie, with a woman’s instinct, read her brother’s 
feelings aright, and she read Christy's heart, also; 
and with a shudder recalled the evening of Allan 
Evanson’s arrival, and her own terror at Christy’s 
words. She tried not to think of it, but in vain; the 
ferry-boat looking like a spectre bark against the 
glowing sunset, and her cousin’s voice and look, 
haunted her. 

‘And yet, she said, ‘There’s nothing wrong with 
him,’” murmured Jessie, to herself. ‘‘ But ah! how 
could she tell where the blight was to fall? I wish 
we had never gone down to the water’s edge that 
evening.” And then all the old stories of second 
sight that she had heard from childhood came crowd- 
ing into her mind, and she watched, and itched 
in her turn, and became almost as silent as Donald. 





Allan was the only one that experienced no change.. 


He was as gay and pleasant as ever, and tuold his 
stories, and recited bis favorite passages, while the 
island princess listened and lost her heart, thinking 
that she was only learning the sweet words of an 
English poet, and drinking deeper of the fountain 
of knowledge that had suddenly sprung up within 
her reach. 

And so the days sped on, until the last day that 
Allan should spend in Skye arrived ; and then Christy 
woke up from her dream, and knew the reality, and 
saw the hopelessness of the love to which she had 
been so blind. She did not deceive herself, she knew 
that Allan Evanson guessed not her secret, and that 
his feelings went no deeper than a mere passing in- 
terest; she felt (for her perceptions were sharpened, 
and had mae rapid strides during the last few 
weeks,) that the barrier place by society between 
his class and hers had, all unknown to himself, pro- 
tected him from any other sentiment than that of 
appreciation of an unexpectedly intelligent compan- 
ion. For Allan Evanson was young, and full of the 
buoyancy of youth and happiness; the world was 
before him; it was too early for him to sit down and 
count costs, or to look very far beyond the present 
moment. He had formed no plans, he had nodefinite 
aims and objects in life. Had he been an older man, 
it might have been different; as it was, he simply 
regarded Christy as one of the most delightful and 
freshest girls he had met with, and with whom he 
had spent many a happy hour that in years to come 
he should always look back upon with pleasure. 

He took leave of the family at Glencraigie with the 
warmest protestations of continued friendship, and 
the warmest thanks for their hospitality. He prom- 
ised to send Christy a copy of Tennyson’s poems, 
and went away, promising one day to see them all 
again. And as the ferry-boat bore him from the 
island, he waved his adieus with a merry smile and 
a cheerful heart, all unwitting of the weight of sor- 
row he was leaving behind. 

* * * * * * * 

And Christy, after her waking up, fell again into a 
dream, and went about her work mechanically, yet 
with a steady determination that bore her through 
it, and half made Jessie believe that Tennyson and 
Allan Evanson were fading from her mind. 

And Christy tried to drive away the memory of the 
past, to quench her love through pride, through 
shame, but in vain. A revelation of light had been 
vouchsafed to her, and she could not furget it in the 
darkness that succeeded. 

And none but Donald guessed the struggle that 
was going on; but he, from knowledge of his own 
heart, read hers quite clearly, and when her cheeks 
were dyed with a deeper hue, and her eyes sparkled 
with unwonted lustre, he gave credit to no bright 
flush of health as the cause, and mourned the day 
that he bad met with Allan Evanson at Glenelg. He 
did not look upon him as a rival, now, and as he 
gazed upon Christy he would have been content to 


Slowly she opened her eyes, and once more looked 
in the direction to which she had pointed. 

“ It’s gone, now,” she sald, with a gasp; “but I 
saw it quite plainly, and I was on board in a long 
white dress, and I was smiling as 1 have not smiled 
four many a day. I looked so happy, Donald—quite 
happy. 1 am happy now, D»nald,” she continued, 
lifting up her head and looking at him. ‘“ You must 
not grieve for me. I’ve known it for a long time— 
ever since Jessie and I came down to meet the boat, 
that evening It was the first warning. and now the 
time has come. Ahd we shall be parted, but not 
forever; we shall all meet again, Donald, in a land 
where there will be no more sorrow—no more sorrow 
and no more tears. I’m tired, now, take me home,” 
she added, faintly, ‘‘ take me home.” 

And the strong man took her in his arms, and 
carried her as though she were a little child, back to 
Glencraigie. 

She rallied once, and took leava of them all, and 
then she lay quite passive, with her eyes closed, still 
clasping Donald’s hand, as though she could not let 
him leave her. 

And he sat watching the life ebb away. Fainter 
and fainter came the breath, when suddenty she 
opened her eyes and gazed wistfully upon him, 
and her lips moved. He stooped down to catch the 
words that came 80 indistinctly: 

“Donald, keep my secret!” And the eyes looked 
wistfully into his. 

“ Forever and ever,” answered Donald. 

A smile stole over her features, her fingers loosed 
their hold, one gentle sigh, and death had gained 
another victory over the children of earth. 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Un'on.) 
Jewelry. 

Your gold jewelry, if twelve or fourteen «arats 
fine, as jewelry often is, is alloyed with copper and 
silver. It being made “half and half” is at firsta 
red color, from the copper. It is then subjected to 
the action of an acid which dissolves the copper on 
the exterior to a certain depth, leaving the gold in a 
spongy form, and imparting to the article the pure 
yellow color of virgin ore. After having been fir 
some time worn, the superficial gold is removed by 
attrition, and the copper again appears; and the 
coloring process needs to be re-applied. Gold will 
bear a certain quantity of copper without any very 
perceptible injury to its lustre; especially when it is 
kept bright by use, as for example, in watch cases, 
and the poorer qualities of gold work. In many arti- 
cles, the alloying process is carried to the furthest 
extent possible. Watch cases have been made bav- 
ing but one quarter of their masa pure gold, yet re- 
sisting the action of acid by which gold is tested, if 
the exterior is properly prepared. Alloys can be 
prepared with platinum which are nearly proof 
against acid. Gold ornaments often consist of a thin 
shell, the interior being filled with some other metal, 
and are known in the trade as ‘Attleborough goods.” 


A singular Incident 

A singular incident occurred the other day near the 
Park Monceau, Paris. Ona vacant lot of ground in 
the neighborhood grows a large acacia, at present in 
full blossom. A workman, wishing to borrow a 
branch to plant in hisown plot of ground, climbed 
the tree with a saw, selected his branch, and com- 
menced to sever it from the trunk. But before he 
had time to make a stroke, he fell to the ground in- 
sensible, overpowered by the carbonic acid disengaged 
from the flowers. He was carried to the hospital in 
a condition of asphyxia. 





How to mount a Horse. 

A letter from Peru gives a ludicrous account of the 
mode of mounting a horse. The women do all the 
work, and the men are a good-for-nothing set of 





have had him for one, if so she might have been 
spared the conflict that she was enduring. 

He spoke no word of love to Christy, but he was 
very thoughtful for her, and anticipated, unobtru- 
sively, her every wish, and a sort of sympathy sprang 
up between them; but Donald knew too well it was 
not love. 

They hal strolled down to the shore, one calm, 
still afternoon, early in December. The day was 
wonderfully fine for the time of year, and the sun 
was setting in stately magnificence. The sky was 
cloudless, and the faint blue shaded into soft saftron, 
which lost itself in a rosy hue that deepened into 
crimson behind the purple hills. A few fishing boats 
moved slowly over the sea. Suddenly Christy 
grasped Donald’s arm. 

“ The ferry-buat!”’ 

“ Where?” asked Donald, as his eye swept the 
expanse of waters, but could not perceive it. 

‘There! there!” said Christy. “It’s making for 
the shore, and I’m on board, Donald—it’s myself this 
time, it’s myself. Jessie would believe me if she 
were here. Can’t you see? There! there!” And 
she pointed to a blank space on the water. 

“There is no boat, Christy,” answered Donald, 
looking down anxiously at Christy, who was clinging 
to his arm tor support. ‘* There’s no boat, Christy. 
O Christy, my darling, you are ill!” And Donald 
gently placed her on the ground, and, kneeling beside 
her, raised her drooping head. 





gamblers and thieves. The women ride on the hind- 
quarters of their horses, without a saddle, cross- 
legged, with the load on the horse in front. They 
mount the animal by taking hold of his tail, making 
a loop by doubling it up and clasping with one hand 
the upper and lower parts of the tail, and then, put- 
ting one foot in the loop and the other foot on the 
joint of the horse’s leg, they ascend as if going up 
stairs. ‘They usually stand erect on the horse before 
sitting down. The horses never kick or stir. 


— 


Color of Light. 

Dr. Memorsky and Professor Brucke, in a paper 
communicated to the Vienna Academy, describe dif- 
fused daylight as decidedly reddish, just as gas and 
lamplight is yellow. The only perfectly white light, 
they say, is the electric light from carbon points. 
The light ot burning jum and the bustion 
of phosphorus in oxygen, they add, is violet. 








Fresh Milk. 

Gay-Lussac has proved that milk kept from the 
air is preserved for a long time, perfectly good. M. 
Mabrun having put the theory toa practical test, 
and laid the process before the Academy of Sci 
for their examination, the committee report that wilk 
thus preserve‘ after six months sti’! possesses ail ‘he 
properties of fresh milk. A prize of. fifteen hundred 
trancs has been awarded to M. Mabrun. 
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the premises, he did.” 

There was really some truth in the defunct Dutch- 
man’s remark. He had thought fit to erect his 
Bachelors’ Hall in the middle of a large garden, one 
of a congeries of gardens, large and small, but all 
highly cultivated, on the strictest principles of pure 
utilitarianism, for the supply of London, lying bard 
by, and hungering for fruit and vegetables. There 
were no bright gravel-walks in these gardens, no 
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ASLEEP. 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


Shapes of brightness overlean thee, 
Angel forms thy welfare heed; 
Tints that now thy cheeks are mantling, 
Tints of roses are indeed. 
Welkin eyes, shut in by lashes— 
Like the thistle’s silk they sweep— 
Do not open at the footfall, 
As I view thee now, 
Asleep. 


Richly fall the silvery moonbeams, 
Whispering softly to the night, 

And the breath around thee lingers 
Of the roses pure and bright; 

Murmuring winds that lull the violets 
Softly kiss thy dimpled cheek, 

And the murmuring rill of streamlets 
Chants thy happy soul 

Asleep. 


Happy dreams be thine, my darling, 
Ever when from care you break; 
And all sunshine without shadow 
Be thy thoughts whene'’er awake. 
May the angels, now, that guard thee, 
Alway round thy pathway keep; 
And the God of star and sunshine 
Watch thee, waking or 
Asleep. 





_ LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
AMONG THE MARKET-GARDENS. 


JUSTICE must be done—ought to bedone. There 
will be no blessing upon us or ours, Jem, dear, un- 
less we help that poor child to get his own inherit- 
ance,” exclaimed Loys, with passionate earnestness. 

“TI say so too,” rejoined ler husband; and old 
Brum nodding assent, the motion may be said to 
have been put to the vote and carried unanimously. 
It was, in fact, something like a council of war that 
was being held by this trio. 

The house in which the council of war was held 
was such a house, and in such a situation, as only a 
suburban district to the east of London could have 
paralleled. The dwelling itself was cottage-shaped, 
but it was neither of stone nor brick; it was of wood, 
and of second-hand wood also, for it appeared as if 
no portion of the materials had not done service be- 
fore. Part of this extraordinary cottage consisted of 
the sternmost half of an old barge, sawn in two, and 
@ moiety set up endways in the earth, and propped 
by great tarry pieces of timber, on which snails, 
which were legion thereabouts, had left their glis- 
tening track. The half-barge was yellow: but the 
rest ofthe walls had been composed of stray pine- 
planks, old doors painted green or blue, boards 
rough as when they left the saw-mill, but dark with 
exposure to weather, odds and ends from carpenters’ 
yards and wharfs, nailed together with some inge- 
nuity, but no heed to symmetry. The cottage was 
of no particular order of architecture, and even in 
shape it was irregular, bulging out in unexpected 
places, and having a number of small windows like 
those of a sea-going vessel’scabin. The roof was flat, 
and was boarded, the boards being protected by tar- 
paulins nailed over them, on which latter there rested 
@ multitude of flower-pots, above which towered the 
battered figure-head of a ship, Britannia, trident in 
hand. 

A queer habitation, with its walls patched indif- 
ferently with old wood of all colors or of none—gzeen, 
blue, black, yellow, or staring red, with creeping 
plants crawling all over it, and a heavy wooden 
porch in the Dutch taste, and adorned by several 
grotesque little painted figures, chipped and broken 
now, such as may be seen any day by the myriad 
along the borders of a Dutch canal. 

‘Old Vanpeerenboom, the Dutch market-garden- 
er that built this crib,” the professor had remarked— 
“I knew him well, and many a pipe I smoked with 
him under that porch of a summer’s evening. He 
was a bachelor, and kived all alone. His sister was 
in London, though, married to a sugar-baker’s fore- 
man; and it’s the nephew, a publican, the garden 
belongs to now. I know the publican, too. The gar- 
den’s rented off, but I’ve had leave to use the house 
when I like. I got the key to-day, and got in a bit 
more furniture on hire from a broker’s in the Wool- 
wich Road. The house is in good repair. Nobody’s 
cared to live in it since the old man’s time. He used 
for to say it reminded him of Holland, the view of 


shrubberies or trim lawns inviting to croquet, no 
fountains, no trees murmuring softly in the 


fill millions of pottles in the season of strawberries, 
and all other home-grown produce that Covent Gar- 
den demands. Trenches and ridges where asparagus 
grew, melon-frames and bell-glasses like great vitre- 
ous mushrooms strewed thickly over the ground, 
acres of gooseberry-bushes, cucumbers under glass, 
and scarlet-runners twining high upon their trellis- 
work of poles, as if emulous of the fairy beanstalk up 
which Jack clomb to fortune. But not asquare inch 
of lawn, no blossom beyond a score or two of tall bra- 
zen-faced sunflowers; nothing for show—all for use. 

These gardens were divided from one another, here 
by a tiny canal, there by a low brick wall, well de- 
fended by broken glass, andin a third instance by 
wooden palings, garnished with a triple row of cruel- 
looking tenter-hooks, over which the most famished 
of street Arabs would hardly have ventured. They 
contained countless arbors, generally made of an old 
boat set on end, but sometimes merely consisting of a 
few spare laths or bits of half-rotten timber, draped 
all over with honeysuckle or French beans. There 
were also sheds innumerable, some for tools, and 
some for seeds, and others for the habitation of do- 
mestic animals—rabbits, pigs and poultry; profitably 
maintained on the refuse of the greenery and roots, 
the best of which were daily carted off to satiate the 
perennial appetite of craving London. 

Beyond, over a vista of low-lying marshy fields, 
and broad ditches, and wind-mills, lay the Thames, 
with all its masts rising gaunt through the haze of 
river-vapor, and the smoke of the many below- 
bridge steamers, ceaselessly puffing and splashing 
their busy way up and down the muddy stream. On 
@ mellow autumn evening, when the sun was going 
down, brick red or tawny orange, in the stained 
western sky, and when the high lands lying to the 
north were hidden by fog-wreaths clinging heavily 
to the foot of the hills, the late Mynheer V: 


disinterested in his good offices. He really, in spite 
of his partial betrayal of their intentions on that 
night on which Lord Ulswater had visited him under 
the guidance of Mr. Moss, had a strong liking for the 
Sarks, husband and wife, and a genuine gratitude 
for their goodness to him when he lay, ill of a fever, 
and poor, on a sick-bed in Australia. But if he liked 
them much, he liked himself, as was but natural, 
even better. His first offer of a hiding-place had 
been very much prompted by the wish to get the 
plate for the manufacture of forged Russian rouble 
notes executed in the superior style for which Dandy 
Jem had once been famous. But Dandy Jem, 
partly because he was weary of lawless living, and 
partly to please his wife, had not proved malleable on 
this subject. In vain had the professor laid the 
smooth slab of burnished steel, the white wax, the 
long-stoppered acid bottles, the array of sharp 
graving-tools, and the specimen of genuine paper- 
money, on thesame table which supported the little 
model on which Sark worked so hopefully; the 
tempter tempted in vain. 

Presently, however, old Brum, whose age was not 
exempt from caprice, as indeed the age ofa Methu- 
saleh would scarcely be, took fire with a wholly novel 
notion. The Sarks made no secret of their intention 
to emigrate to America, where the clever Manxman’s 
talents, eminently marketable, would be likely to 
meet with a substantial reward for their exercise, 
and still more so if he could carry with him a sum of 
money to set him up in some small way of business. 
Why, thought the veteran professor, should he not 
go to America, too, keep near his young friends, and 
share the good-luck of which they were so confident? 
He had a tiny hoard of money, enough to pay his 
way in America for three months or so. He should 
not prove a drone in the hive. His ingenuity, in 





boom might, without any great stretch of imagina- 
tion, have fancied, as he inhaled the fumes of his 
tob , that the land on which he gazed be- 
longed to some peculiarly ugly province of his native 
Netherlands. 

But for purposes of concealment, the place was 
well chosen. Very few, save market-gardeners, ever 
left the marks of their feet in the soft earth of the 
ill-kept lane, and market-gardeners are an incurious 
race, wrapped up in considerations of weather and 
prices. 

Within, the house was more comfortable than 
could have been surmised from an inspection of its 
exterior. Most of the rooms had been panelled with 
well-seasoned wood, cut into curious shapes, such as 
suited the cabins of the ships in which it had no 
doubt been buffeted by the waves of all the seas on 
the map of the world. In the principal room or par- 
lor was aship’s stove. There was some old-fashioned 
furniture of small value, in addition to that which 
Brum had hired; and as the original proprietor had 
possessed a share of the Dutch passion for cleanliness, 
the planks of the floors and stairs, and the bricks of 
the kitchen pavement, were even yet in tolerable 
condition. 

“She’s a rare one to draw, I can tell you,” the 
professor had said, pointing to the stove in the par- 
for, and which had probably comforted the chilled 
limbs of some Amsterdam skipper, in many a wintry 
voyage among the sleet-storms of the North Sea— 
“arare one to draw. But the place, though pleas- 
ant in summer, is just a bit damp, you know, for nine 
months of the year. Nobody, not Dutch, could stand 
it.” Andas crops of variegated fungi clung in tn- 
wholesome profusion to water-butt, and porch, and 
wall—as there was duckweed on the little canal that 
served to irrigate the garden in dry weather—and the 
very sty (ingeniously built of boards from Canton tea- 
chests) that had once held mynheer’s porkers, was 
dropping to pieces from the effects of mildew, the 
professor’s observation was evidently within the 
limits of truth. 

But Sark had a sailor’s handy knack for adjusting 
and contriving; and his wife being gifted with the 
quick perceptions and neat-handed industry which 
women are rarely without, the furniture was speedily 
arranged in orderly fashion, and the old place began 
to look neater than ever it could have done in the 
days of its founder. Brum was indefatigable. He 
ran errands assiduously, was ready to fetch and 
carry like a retriever, and did his best to ingratiate 
himself with his guests. He showed great skill in 
discovering impromptu char-women, bringing in, 
now a deaf old female, warranted to scrub and scour 
as long as the tea and gin, which seemed the staff of 
life to her, were forthcoming; now alittle girl, capa- 
ble of sweeping floors and peeling potatoes, and 
whose parents were glad that she should earn a six- 
pence by a morning's enlistment under Mrs, Sark’s 
orders, 

“A regular servant,” old Brum remarked, shaking 
his sagacious head, like an aged rat dilating on the 
dangers of traps and poison—‘a regular servant 
would never do; sure to get talking. Bless you! 
I’m up to these games, I am. There’s nobody keeps 
@ regular servant this side of the Lord Rodney pub- 
lic; not till you get to the marine store beyond the 
canal, they don’t. People would fancy ’twas the 
Emperor of Rooshia in disguise, if I was to ask for 
one—they would, about here.” 

And this appeared possible, since the market- 
gardeners by no means foll d the ple of the 
philosophicaly Vanpeerenboom in dwelling among 











wind, no clumps of gorgeous azaleas and rhododen- 
drons—nothing but moist black earth, unctuous and 
fertile, whence sprang up greens by the wagon-load, 
and radishes by the ton, and strawberries enough to 





their cabbag They usually lived at some distance, 
on drier ground, and contented themselves with em- 
ploying one or two private watchmen to supplement 
the vigilance of the police. 

Brum, like most men, was partly, and but partly 





some b hes of manual art, was undoubted. True, 
what he did best was to coin spurious shillings and 
sovereigns, and this industry, if Jem were really 
resolute to be on the square henceforth, must be 
given up. But asa watchmaker or as a locksmith, 
as @ working-jeweller or a working-cutler, he knew 
very well that he was no mean proficient. He could 
be of use in Jem’s future factory, if Jem would 
agree to take him on. 

Sark and Loys Sark were willing that this aged 
law-breaker, in the sere and yellow leaf of his days 
should follow them to the far-off country, gilded by 
the tints of Hope. There was something almost 
touching, to Loys Sark’s fancy, in the idea of the old 
man’s new resolution to share their fortunes, and 
sin no more. Very likely, this desire was half-selfish, 
based on no higher motive than a wish to be cared 
for in his helpless old age, as he could rely on being 
cared for by these kindly people, and by them alone. 
But perhaps the professor, like other eminent depre- 
dators, had sometimes cherished a day-dream of 
turning honest one day, when able to afford it, with- 
out a probation of poverty. This moral ignis-fatuus 
had very likely hovered before his bleared eyes more 
frequently since his return from the antipodes, and 
now, or never, seemed the time to reform. 

In the species of informal partnership which was 
thus agreed upon between the Sarks and their men- 
tor, confidences were by degrees exchanged, and 
each member of the association learned something 
from the statements or conjectures of the others. 
Little doubt soon existed in the mind of any one of 
them that in all that had occurred with reference to 
those concerned, directly or indirectly, in aiding the 
present peer to obtain the title and estates of Uls- 
water, the same dark and subtle agency of evil might 
be traced. In that mystery of iniquity, two persons 
had taken a prominent part—Loys Sark and Steph 


‘I wish we were away from this, James,” said the 
wife more than once, wistfully looking in her hus- 
band’s good-humored face, more cheerful now by far 
than it had been in Cecil street. ‘‘ Money or no 
money, I wish we were at sea, and safe out of Eng- 
land, It may be foolish, but 1 do wish it, dear.” 

James Sark laughed at those words then, little 
deeming that a day would come when their distant 
echo would sound upon his ear, in vain, with all the 
sadness of a dirge. 


CHAPTER L. 
ME. MOSS IS SKEPTICAL. 


“TI LEAVE it to you, of course, my lord, to act as 
you think proper,” said Mr. Moss, pacing to and fro 
along the little railway platform at Shellton by the 
side of his tall client; “ but if you ask my advice—” 

“IT do not ask it. Let the man alone, and let the 
woman alone, and leave me to deal with the matter 
in my own way,” said Lord UJswater with an irrita- 
bility that was not usual with him. He was not 
often rude to an inferior. His habitual courtesy had 
stood him in good stead in many a strait, and he was 
too wise not to know that the manner of doing is 
often of more consequence than the nature of what 
isdone. But something—could it be the varnish and 
gloss of gracious gentle chivalry, the gilding that 
covered the hardness beneath—was wearing very 
thin as concerning John, Lord Ulswater. 

Mr. Moss, attorney-at-law, was not offended. He 
could comprehend his client’s excitement. The news 
which he had himself brought down from London 
was of a kind, as he shrewdly guessed, to cause much 
mental perturbation to his noble client, albeit it was 
at Lord Ulswater’s express desire that he had left no 
stone unturned to discover what his employer wished 
to know. He had telegraphed from London to an- 
nounce bis intention of bringing the tidings in per- 
son to St. Pagans; but Lord Ulswater, probably 
unwilling to endure Lady Harriet’s comments on a 
second visit from the Old Jewry practitioner, had 
preferred to meet the latter at the station. “ You 
are sure, Moss, thero is no mistake?” asked Lord 
Ulswater, again, after a space of silence. 

* Quite sure. That boy Ike is about the sharpest- 
eyed young gonoph in all London,” answered Mr. 
Moss, confidently. ‘‘He was but a youngster when 
Dandy Jem left England for the benefit of his health ; 
but he has a capital memory for faces, and may per- 
baps one day be valuable in a Private Inquiry 
Office.” 

“And the place—yes, here it is, the written ad- 
dress,” said the client, taking from his pocket a 
folded piece of paper. ‘‘ Quite right, Moss. 1 thank 
you.” ‘ 

They walked together for a little time more, silent- 
ly. Mr. Moss took more than one stealthy look at 
his noble friend as the latter strode slowly by his side, 
with downcast eyes, compressed lips, and his hat 
pulled over his brows. How very stern and pale he 
was, the lawyer thought. How much of the bloom 
of youth seemed, in the course of the last few weeks 
or months, to have gone from him. He had seemed 
younger, healthier, happier, when he had unexpect- 
edly called at the attorney’s office, on the morrow of 
his great speech in the House of Lords. Was that day 
years ago? One might have thought so by the 
change that passion, care, and sleeplessness had 
wrought so rapidly. That was not the worst of it. 
Mr. Moss was not sentimental enough to care for the 
looks of his clients, ill or well; that was a matter for 
themselves and their doctors; but Lord Ulswater had 





Marsh, M.R.C.S. Of these two persons, one had 
been foully done to death; and the other, by the 
treacherous contrivance of a pretended benefactor, 
had been banished to a remote part of the world, 
watched for, and plotted against on her return. 

Brum’s reserve with reference to his own know- 
ledge on the subject of the murder beside the river 
had thawed to a great extent. He very plainly 
avowed that he, the professor, hiding among the 
wood-piles, had been an eye-witness of the deadly 
struggle, and had recognized the assassin. The 
name of the latter he declined to mention. ‘There’s 
things best kept quiet, ma’am Sark,” he had said, 
inflexibly, in reply to all questioning. ‘ Maybe I’ve 
a sort of a softness towards that poor chap—he that 
did the job—for I know he was brought up bad, and 
never had a chance. 1 don’t want, anyhow, to do 
him hurt. But he’s a Shellton man born, that’s 
what he is; and there’s somebody down Shellton way 
—a grand gentleman—owed the doctor no good-will, 
he didn’t.” 

It seemed, indeed, very probable that Lord Uls- 
water was he who had employed the d of the 
Shellton surgeon; also that Mr. Marsh had spoken 
the plain truth when he declared that he could 
prove by written evidence how perfidious had been 
the conduct of Mr. Moss, the attorney, in the con- 
duct of James Sark’s defence. It seemed scarcely 
probable that so wily and determined an enemy as 
their great foe should slacken in his pursuit of the 
married pair who had his secret. And that Loys was 
in especial danger, seemed but too likely. She had 
been the actual agent in what had been done at St. 
Pagans on that night which had seen the obstacle in 
Jobn Carnac’s path to rank and wealth removed, as 





“he thought, forever. Her testimony, and that of Mr. 


Marsh, would have been equally damaging to John 
Carnac in a court of justice. The surgeon had been 
effectually silenced. Only one person remained who 
could swear positively to the deed done at the old 
abbey in the dead stillness of midnight. 





a thing indefinable about him; something that 
Mr. Moss, in his thoughts, could only classify by the 
vague word “ dangerous.” He had a lowering look 
like that of a thunder-storm rolling heavily up before 
the hot south wind, and it was hard to calculate on 
whose head the stroke might descend, flashing, ful- 
minant. It was a look that the lawyer very much 
disliked to see. As a rule, ill-humored moneyed 
clients are the apple of an attorney’s eye. Without 
bad temper for a stimulus, few lawsuits would be 
fought out to the bitter end. But when a litigant 
seems disposed to take, as the phrase goes, the law 
into his own hands, prudent solicitors prefer to give 
the unprofitable desperado a wide berth; and Lord 
Ulswater did not seem in the disposition to fight his 
battles soberly, legally, by help of the deputies of 
our sovereign lady the queen, as a man should do. 

“Pd give ten guineas out of my own pocket, not to 
have told him,” thought Mr. Moss to himself, with 
some curious feelings in his breast, which he took for 
compunction, but which were really due to selfish 
fear. Suppose something—he did not care to par- 
ticularize what—should occur, and all sorts of secrets 
should come out, what sort of figure should he, N. 
Moss, gentleman, cut in court and in the columns of 
the newspapers! Erring brethren of his profession 
have been struck off the rolls for less than he had 
done to merit such cashiering. 

Perhaps Lord Ulswater divined what was passing 
in the other’s mind, tor with that wonderful power 
over himself that he possessed, he shook off, bya 
sudden effort, the grim and menacing expression 
that had stamped itself upon his features. It was a 
frank, smiling Lord Ulswater that turned towards 
Moss, saying, “‘ To tell you the truth, Moss, I’ve seen 
reason to change my views a good deal about mat- 
ters onwhich men of my age are apt to look too 
lightly and too leniently. Ido not wish, and never 
did wish, to molest these poor people; my only de- 
sire was, that they should not molest me. Now, 
having thought the matter over more deeply, I go 
further, and say that I have been to blame, and that 
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I owe them reparation. You look surprised; but I 
am in earnest. I wish—in fact, my conscience is not 
quite clear on the subject of that poor girl—” 

“T always thought as much,” rapped out Mr. 
Moss, and then could have bitten his tongue for say- 
ing the words. 

But Lord Ulswater did not take offence. Without 
noticing the attorney’s interruption, he went on, “I 
was young then, and—and I[ suppose careless and 
selfish, as young menu are. Itis not till we grow older 
and sadder that we begin to trace out the conse- 
quences of our own lightly regarded actions, and to 
perceive how, step by step, we have been the means 
of thrusting others down the road to ruin. I am 
sorry, now, that I ever saw Loys Fleming’s face.” 

Mr. Moss stared at his client. Lord Ulswater’s 
voice was grave and deep, and his tone and manner 
were such as implied, even to the distrustful little 
lawyer, absolute sincerity. Mr. Moss was a sound 
believer in that worldly axiom which forbids us to 
credit anything we hear, and but a bare moiety of 
what we see. He had had too much experience, 
however, to doubt that truth might occasionally be 
spoken by the falsest lips, and he thought that Lord 
Ulswater, for the moment, really did mean what he 
said. “He wont mean it to-morrow, and he didn’t 
mean it yesterday,” thought the attorney; “ but he 
does mean it now.” Mr. Moss wasright. Lord Uls- 
water’s words, for once, came from the heart. He 
had good reason then, and was in time to come to 
have better reason still, for wishing that he and Loys 
Fleming had always been strangers to one another. 

He went on speaking upon the same subject after 
& pause, but this time his voice and manner were 
merely plausible, merely impressive, as might be 
those of a good actor or a popular preacher. He 
talked well, and not without a certain warmth of 
expression; and Mr. Moss could find no flaw in his 
discourse, but he did not exactly put faith in its 
purport. Lord Ulswater desired—so he said—to give 
a helping-hand, without disclosing himself, to James 
Sark and his wife—how, he could hardly tell as yet. 
It might be that the man, who had not been con- 
sidered once as a totally irredeemable offender, 
might be weaned to better things. He was a clever 
fellow, by all accounts. Lord Ulswater recollected to 
have heard, while Sark lay in prison, that he was a 
man of rare mechanical skill and inventive faculty. 
It was a pity that such a fellow—a Trevethick or 
Boulton, for anything one could tell—should waste 
his powers in picking patent locks or breaking open 
wrought-iron safes. Much better to give him a fair 
start, far from old haunts and criminal companions, 
in a new arena, with assistance enough to keep his 
head above water till he could swim alone, so to 
speak. ; 

Lord Ulswater was willing to be at costs and 
charges on James Sark’s behalf. He owed an atone- 
ment, he said, to the man and to his wife, too, and 
he meant to be their friend, if only he could find the 
best way of helping them, without avowedly coming 
forward in the matter. He owned, too, with engag- 
ing frankness, that he was anxious, for his own sake, 
to hear that they had quitted England for some 
colony, or for the United States, and were not likely 
to return. He admitted that Loys Sark might be 
able and willing to annoy him, should she remain in 
her native country, and that he would cheerfully un- 
dergo some pecuniary sacrifice to prevent this. “ In 
fact,” said Lord Ulswater, with his old bright smile, 
now so seldom on his lips, ‘‘ you are welcome to in- 
terpret this as you please, and to write me down as a 
selfish man, glad to give hush-money to bury a dead 
sin, and close the door upon a past that is best for- 
gotten. I would pay much, to settle those people 
comfortably and prosperously—not too near to St. 
Pagans.” 

Mr. Moss hearkened, skeptical, puzzled; and his 
client went on to request that he, Mr. Moss, would 
make cautious inquiry as to James Sark, whether he 
was still engaged in his old bad trade of plunder, 
whether he was in communication with his former 
associates, and, above all, whether he seemed a likely 
man to reform and repent, should a kind hand be 
held out to assist him up the road, often steep and 
stony, that leads out of the mire of crime to the table- 
land of honesty. 

All this, Mr. Moss promised to effect, gradually 
and with discretlon, and he further agreed to be the 
channel of Lord Ulswater’s bounty towards the 
Manxman and his wife. He also accepted, with a 
decent show of reluctance, a check which Lord Uls- 
water slipped into his hand. It was not by any 
means the regular thing, this mode of payment, 
without bill of costsor vouchers. Castles and Tap- 
ing, or any other eminent firm of the Castles and 
Taping stamp, would have been scandalized by hav- 
ing remuneration thus thrust upon them as one fees 
arailway porter or an inn waiter. Buta bird in the 
hand, a rustling, auriferous bird, who notes were 
bank-notes, and whose eggs were golden eggs, was 
grateful to the touch of Mr. N. Moss of the Old 
Jewry. : 

And yet Mr. Moss could not divest himself of the 
impression that his distinguished client was playing 
a part, playing it very well and gracefully, but as 
surely feigning as ever did stage-player feign the 
emotions proper to his part. He had this feeling 
strong upon him even when the train that was to 
bear him back to London was ready to start, and he 
had taken his place, and Lord Ulswater had waved 
his hand in token of adieu, and stood, watching the 
receding carriages. Mr. Moss always remembered 
that last glimpse of his noble employer, so tall, stal- 
wart, and manly, with that pale, handsome face, 
and the golden hair, on which the sunlight glinted, 


standing smiling on the platform as thetrain began 
to move; for Mr. Moss was to see Lord Ulswater, in 
this life, never more. 

When the train had vanished in the distance, the 
master of St. Pagans mounted his horse, which a 
countryman was holding at the door of the station, 
and rode off, taking the intricate road towards Clack- 
ley Common. ‘ Mill Lane, Aboukir street, East 
Greenwich,” he muttered, to himself, as he rode on. 
“ T have it written here; but I should not forget it in 
any case.” He tore the paper to shreds, and rode 
fast upon his way. 


CHAPTER LI. 
LOYS 1S LEFT ALONE. 

“ Ir he knew what we know,” chuckled old Brum, 
smoothing a refractory portion of the nap on his 
greasy hat—“ if he knew what we know, he’d be 
down on his knees, he would, begging for mercy, 
your grand lord would, I reckon.” 

And James Sark had laughed good-humoredly as 
he rejoined that such a result was very likely. 

But the third member of the conference shook her 
head. She was less confident. ‘‘Youdo not know 
him,” she said; “I do, worse luck. If John Carnac 
were aware of the truth, and also that the whole 
wicked history is only known to us three—” She 
stopped, shuddering, and her dark eyes, with a stony 
horror in them such as may have dwe't in those of 
fateful Cassandra, remained fixed upon the blank- 
ness of the oak-panelled wall. 

“Why, Loys, why, lass, you a coward! What 
next?” cried her husband, soothingly, and he laid 
his hand upon her shoulder. She shuddered again. 
“ What ails you?—I never knew her like this, pro- 
fessor, in all this time we’ve been together,” said 
Jem, ruefully. 

Loys passed her hand over her fair, smooth fore- 
head. She seemed to recover herself, but with an 
evident effort. “I felt,” she said—“I felt as if some 
one were walking over my grave, as we Furness folks 
used to say.” She tried to smile now, but the at- 
tempt was a@ failure. ‘I am very foolish; don’t 
mind me,” she said. 

James Sark took one or two quick turns up and 
down the little room. ‘‘ Look here, Loys, my love,” 
he said; ‘“‘you know well enough that this affair 
was none of my contriving. I never liked it, never 
cared to meddle with it from the first. But I took it 
up to please you, dear, and now it makes you mis- 
erable that I should leave you, even for a few hours, 
to fetch the boy home. I wish we were in Australia 
again. I wish we were beyond seas—anywhere. 
You'll go melancholy mad, my girl, moping here in 
this sort of way. Say the word, and I’ll not go to 
London to-day, or the professor shall stop with you.” 

Loys dashed back the dark hair from her brow. 
This time, she succeeded in smiling, but the smile 
was asad one. ‘Iam getting fanciful,” she said; 
“don’t humor me, Jem. You spoil me, you are 80 
kind. Scold me, now, do, for I should be much the 
better for it. But I wont keep you, andI wont 
keep the professor. There—go, and bring back the 
boy with you. I never should forgive myself if harm 
happened to that poor child; and it would happen if 
Jobn Carnac knew that he was among the living.” 

That permanent council of war which had estab- 
lished its pavilion in the late dwelling of the eccen- 
tric Mr. Vanpeerenboom, among the market-gardens 
of East Greenwich, had finally decided upon giving 
practical effect to Loys Sark’s declaration, often re- 
peated, that “‘ justice must bedone.” Justice, it was 
meant, to acertain small child-pupil, Paul West by 
name, as entered in the books of the pseudo-doctor’s 

lassical and cial academy at Belleview 
House, Clapham—justice to that bright-eyed boy, 
too young and too innocent to know that he had any 
rights, save to sundry marbles respectively entitled 
“taws,” “alleys,” and ‘ agates,” to a sufficient slice 
of the Sunday’s plum-pudding, and to the arbitrarily 
disputed privilege to “ cooey ” during play-hours-in 
true bush-style. 

Paul, little Paul, was to have justice done to him. 
Broad lands, and a stately home, and a noble name, 
and a birthright to sit among the hereditary legisla- 
tors of his native country, and to help in making and 
mending that country’s laws and policy, were his, if 
each one had his due. 

“T never thought, when the thing was done, to 
see the boy righted, or to wish him to be righted,” 
said Loys quite simply to her husband and to Brum. 
* T had suffered too much from his class to be fair 
towards one of them. I hated gentle blood and all 
whoclaimed it. How doI know, I used to ask my- 
self, that this innocent pretty babe, smiling up at me 
with his dear blue eyes and rosy mouth, is not mere- 
ly as a cub-tiger, gentle because it is weak? How do 
I know that he will not grow up to a man, callous, 
haughty, selfish, tempting foolish maidens to sin and 
ruin, hard, pitiless?—I used to say these things to 
myself, and then I did not mean the child to get his 
own again. Why should I trouble myself to make 
him rich and great? I had been kinder to him than 
those of his own blood and name had been. It was 
thanks to me, bad as I was, that he lived, and smiled, 
and sported in the gay morning sunshine, instead of 
lying, where his kinsman would have had him laid, 
in the dark cold grave, or beneath the deep sea. It 
was enough for him to be alive. I owed him nothing 
more.” 

‘You were sore and angry, Loys, dear,” Sark 
would say, in his good-humored, cheery voice. ‘ You 
came to think better of it afterwards. We both got 
fond of the kit, didn’t we, when we had him to our- 








selves, out in Australia there?” 





The Manxman bad not, perhaps, any very strong 
sympathies with poetical justice. He was a man 
quick to anger, and prone to resent an intentional 


injury, but by no means indiscriminating in bis | 


wrath, and as free trom prejudice as can well be. He 
neither hated nor liked the upper stratum of society, 
not crediting its members with any peculiar bias to- 
wards vice or virtue, and cynically convinced that 
men and women were strangely alike, whatever their 
degree, and that the same passions, somewhat modi- 
fied, were to be found in every grade, from the highest 
to the lowest. 

“After all, it’s a plaguy shame to keep a young 
chap out of his own, just because his own happens 
to be finer than most of us have the chance to get. 
He’s aright tohisluck. Let him have the benefit 
of it,” the returned transport had said. The vote 
was unanimous. Paul West was to be reinstated in 
his rights. But it was not to be expected that James 
Sark, a runaway from one of her majesty’s penal 
settlements beyond seas, should undertake the 
“champerty and maintenance” of the young heir. 
He could not haunt law-courts, figure in consulta- 
tions, cause notices to be served, forward petitions, 
file bills, and fight the legal battie in the legal way. 
The law had too tremendous a lien upon its penal 
serf for that to be feasible. There was a metaphori- 
cal collar of slavery around the Manxman’s neck, 
quite as potent for restraint as the actual metallic 
collar around the throat of Gurth the swineherd. It 
would have been quixotic to undertake the part of a 
redresser of wrongs, thus burdened. In America, 
the case would be different. It had been decided that 
the intending emigrants should abandon their origi- 
nal design of waiting for Lord Ulswater’s expected 
remittance to arrive per ambages of Palmer Brothers. 
One of Dandy Jem’s inventions, a valuable simpli- 
fication of some expensive and complicated ma- 
chinery, had found a purchaser. A city firm had 
seen its merits, and were willing to buy the diagrams 
and the working model, taking out the patent at 
their own cost, and reaping the ultimate profit. The 
inventor was to get such remuneration as the lion 
capitalist is apt to think the fair.share of the jackal 
projector—not very many pounds, be sure. But 
Sark had other strings to his bow, and he was con- 
tent. That ready money—he was to receive it on 


.that very afternoon—would carry him, and his wife, 


and the boy, to some Pennsylvanian town, where his 
skill would bring in a weekly crop of dollars, enough 
to liveupon. Then Loys and Brum, being in no dan- 
ger from British detectives, could repair to New 
York, and thence begin the war that was to conquer 
wealth and rank for little Paul. 

‘I know the Yankees,” Sark had said, tritely; 
“they just worship a lord, let them talk as tall as 
they choose. You'll easily find a lawyer, and a re- 
spectable one, to take up a case that will be sure to 
till sensation columns of the papers. The Yankee 
lawyer will correspond with an English lawyer; the 
suit will begin, and all London will ring with it; the 
boy will be able to come back to England safely, be- 
cause 80 many pair of eyes will be on the watch, that 
his uncle wouldn’t dare, bless you, to hurt him; and 
your humble servant will get a free pardon, that he 
may be examined before the House of Lords. See if 
it don’t turn out as I tell you.” 

No plan, indeed, could promise more fairly. On 
that very day, the money was to be paid by the city 
firm; on that very day, James Sark, in his quality of 
Mrs. Fletcher’s husband and the boy’s relative by 
marriage, was to remove young Paul West from the 
Clapham school, aud bring him to the Dutch garden- 
er’s villa among the marshes and market-produce; 
on that very day, the professor was to proceed to the 
ducks, and there to make inquiry at shipping-offices 
and water-side publics known to him, as to vessels 
bound for Philadelphia. In a few days, by one route 
or by another, the exiles would be at sea, out of reach 
of their enemy, and free. 

Yet it was strange to see how lingeringly and un- 
willingly Loys took leave of her husband. He had 
left her before, more than once, since they had taken 


good you are to me,” she said; “‘ and I am a fool not 
to be blithe as you are. Now go, dear boy, go.” So 
James Sark and the professor went to London, think- 
ing no evil; and Loys was lett alone. © 


[TO BE OONTLNUED.] 





THE ENGLISH GANG SYSTEM, 

The distance travelled by the gangs to and from 
their place of work of course varies with circum- 
stances. Three or four miles night and morning is a 
common distance, while some gangs go fouror five, 
and at times eight miles. They usually go on foot, 
but instances are quoted in which the employers 
send wagons, and a gang of fifty boys and girls were 
seen riding until a tull-bar was reached, thus having 
@ partial lift on their way home. To quote particu- 
lar instances, one gang-master, employing children 
of six and seven years of age, takes his gang daily on 
ftvot to farms six miles off; another makes “ children 
of eight years old walk five miles out and five back.” 
Elsewhere, a woman whose children began gang- 
work before seven years of age, says, “‘ Some of mine 
have gone four, six, and seven miles off; and adds, 
that the little ones, down to those at fourpence a day, 
have all the same steps to get asthe great, and all 
the same yards and miles to go.” One boy of five 
used to be carried home from his work by the others; 
and “you see the big ones come dragging the little 
ones home, and sometimes taking them on their 
backs when they are over-tired.” A mother says of 
her boy who walked six miles and further to and 
from his work, that he came home 0 tired that he 
could scarcely stand, and that on one occasion on 
sending out late at night to search for him, they 
“found him dropped asleep in a cow-shed.” The 
poor little laborers are mercifully allowed to return 
home from their work as slowly as they please, but 
their task- master takes care they do not linger on their 
way to itin the morning. “I have bought sweet- 
meats,” remarks one of them, “‘and said those who get 
there first shall have these.” The gangs frequently 
start too early in the morning to have breakfast first, 
when “ some of the children aint hardly up, so they 
take a little bit in their hand to eat.” Their dinner 
is carried with them, and frequently consists of a 
piece of bread, with sometimes an onion ora bit of 
cheese or butter added. 

The gang-master usually carries a stick or whip, 
with which he flogs such children as he considers to 
be unruly or idle. Of course it is maintained by 
those interested in the preservation of the system, 
that this is more for show than use; that “ giving 
them the promise of it,” is absolutely necessary to the 
performance of the work. ‘ Flogging ’ is admitted, 
however, “ to be an expression in common use,” and 
though the children are too much cowed to com- 
plain, there is abundant evidence of their ill-treat- 
ment. The wretched parents dare not interfere, and 
the gang-master, who, as we have shown, is respon- 
sible only to himself, and concerning whose disposi~ 
tion it is nobody’s business to inquire, inflicts as 
much or as little pain as seems right in his own eyes 
A mother, whose child had never complained, hear- 
ing from others that he had been flogged, “looked 
and found bruises on him. It would be, I was told, 
fur standing up, or looking about, or that. I did not 
like to notice it, for fear of making him disobedient.” 
Cases are given, too, ofa gang-master who was im- 
prisoned for kicking a girl, and injuring her in such 
a@ way that medical treatment was necessary; of a 
girl of scrofulous habit dying from a kick in the back 
from a gang-master; and of a boy “‘ who lay suffer- 
ing for nearly six years before he had his leg and 
thigh taken off’—a white swelling having followed 
the gang-master’s kick. And though these proofs of 
specific injuries are comparatively rare, there is 
abundant evidence of habitual ill-treatment. Knock- 
ing down, kickings, hitting with hoes, “ dyking,” or 
pushing into the water, “ gibbeting,” or lifting chil- 
dren from the ground by their chins “ until they are 
black in the face,” are portions of the gentle disci- 
pline applied 





refuge in this wigwam of the defunct Vanp 
boom, but never had she clung to him before as she 
clung to him then, under pretence of brushing away 
the dust from his coat, or of adjusting his glossy 
light-brown hair, as it was her loving custom to do. 
He saw her repugnance to part with him; but for 
her sake, and attributing this fancy to the tension of 
overwrought nerves, he feigned not to see it. He 
affected to be in higher spirits than common, talking 
confidently and boastfully of their approaching de- 
parture, of the furtune he was to make in America, 
and of how he should be a senator, minister of the 
United States in some European capital, or governor 
of Michigan or Minnesota, before he died. 

And now old Brum, considerably smartened and 
improved as to his outer man, in compliment to Mrs. 
Sark, was ready, and waiting in the porch for James 
to accompany him in the walk to the steamboat 
wharf, and so to London. It had been agreed that 
they should go to London by water, and return by 
train or by boat, as Paul should prefer. 

“TI know he’ll choose the water-way; anything 
like a ship is a treat to him,” the Manxman had said. 
Jem kissed his wife, resolutely smiling the while, 
and walked briskly out, humming a tune. He was 
clear of the porch, when he heard his name called in 
an eager, tremulous voice, and he came hurrying 
back. ‘‘ Why, Loys, sweetheart!” he exclaimed. 

She was in tears, but she smiled even as she looked 
at bim with streaming, wistful eyes, and put ont her 
arms towards him. ‘ Kiss me once more, James, 
only once.” And as he bent and kissed her wet 
cheek, she laughed, and pushed him from her. “ How 


The wages paid to the gangs is governed by the 
price of adult labor in the locality. From fourpence 
to sixpence a day is the ordinary wages of a child; 
and though in Suffulk women earn sevenpence and 
eightpence a day in field-work, girls of even seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age do not get more than 
sixpence a day until they are married, or, as one of 
them put it, “ sixpence is the top price till you get to 
beawoman.” The children begin at low wages, ac- 
cording to their strength, which are increased bya 
penny or a half-penny a day until they reach the 
average of fuurpence or sixpence & day. Inthe fen 
districts, where the working-day is longer, the wages 
are sometimes from a penny to twopence a day high- 
er; and in parts of Suffolk they are lower, the 
youngest children beginning at twopence and three- 
pence per day. Speaking of two children who were 
then in their fourth year of gang-work, a mother 
said, ‘Agnes was seven when she began, and got two- 
pence aday; Frank wassix, and got threepence, and 


he has been heightened a half-penny a day each year 


since. Unless the gangs work as much as a quarter 
of a day, they get nothing.” 





A ROUGH VisiT.—Si Slocum writes us: “We are 





informed that the gentleman hoo stood on his head 


| under aspile driver for the purpus ov havin a tite 


pare ov butes driv on, shortly afterwards found him- 
selfin Chiny perfectly nakud without a cent in his 
pocket. He rites thatit is his intenshun ov return- 
ing home bi the wa ov the Parus Expositshen.” 
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PEOECREOCRESE EEO HS 


ENGLAND IN A DOUBT. 

Some time since, at the time of Prince Albert’s 
death, King Theod of Abyssinia, every inch a 
king, but who is an ignorant cuss, and unskilled in 
those little particulars of etiquette that civilized na- 
tions demand, sent a letter to Queen Victoria asking 
his widow’s hand. Had he been near enough, we 
think the queen, woman though she was, would have 
given it to him right and left for his impudence, but 
instead, shé wrote him a polite refusal, which the 
king took in great dudgeon, and to show how deep 
the barb had struck into bis sensitive bosom, he shut 
Mr. Cameron, the consul to his court, as a prisoner 
To this fancy he has added others. Whenever re- 
monstrances have been sent him by Britain, he bas 
coolly pocketed the documents and shut up the mes- 
.sengers, getting together quite a collection of her 
majesty’s subjects to be offered up some day asa 
sacrifice to his wounded sensibilities. At length 
these pleasant vagaries of the great King Theodore 
have provoked the ire of the virtuous and magnani- 
mous John Bull, who is so tender of the rights of 
others that he is beyond the suspicion, and J. B. has 
awakened to the importance of doing something to 
extricate those in Theodore’s dungeons from their 
peril. Like the old man in the fable who threw the 
grass at the boys, they have thrown all the grass 
they have had. They have remonstrated, flattered, 
coaxed and threatened, but of no avail. It now 
comes down to the throwing of stones. “ If you will 
not come down from the tree, by such arguments,” 
said the old man, “ we will see what virtue there 
is in stones.” But they don’t know how to begin. 
They are afraid if they come down upon Theodore 
with the stout English missiles, that he will retaliate 
and kill his prisoners at the outset; and if they do not 
move, all their brag about the protection of England 
to her children, everywhere, falls to the ground. 
There is, besides, a difficulty about reaching Theo- 
dore. His country is isolated, and at the first ramor 
of the enemy’s approach, he would take himself to 
the mountains, and defy them. Therefore is J. B. 
troubled. Were it F:auce, or Russia, or America, 
J. B. would know what to do, but to be defied and 
snubbed by a confounded blackamoor is too much for 
his choleric nature. He feels like the millionaire 
who was run over by a swill cart; it would not havo 
been so bad to be run over by a coach and four, but 
by such a vehiclel—pah! His gorge rises at the 
thought. As for our own position in the matter, we 
would ask if it is not Mr. Seward’s duty to recognize 
Theodore—or plain ‘ Thode”—as belligerent, and 
encourage him by making him some patent battle- 
axes, or inventing some new and more Cea lly poison 
with which to tip bis arrows? Thisis tle way Eng- 
land served those who were trying to break our 
Union, and why should we not help Theodore, who 
was simply trying toform one? We suppose the re- 
sult will be that England will come down on the 
Abyssinian, and if they catch Theodore, he will fare 
badly, tur J. B. is angry. 

















REPRODUCTIVE POWER OF FisHES.—The great 
reproductive power of fishes certainly seems a pfiori 
to negative the probability of any permanent diminu- 
tion of their numbers being aflected by any appli- 
ances devised by the ingenuity of man. Terrestrial 
animals give birth, as a rule, to but one or two young 
ata time; some fish produce thousands, other mil- 
lions of ova, a large proportion of which are probably 
mature: into life. A female cod has been tound to 
contai:, 3,400,000 eggs; a flounder, 1 250,000; a sole, 
100,000; « mackerel, 500,000, and a herring, 36,000. 
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£ashion and Gossip, 


In LOVE WITH A JUGGLER.—Music hath charms 
to soothe a savage breast, but has savage jugglery the 
art to inflame the Leart of a civilized maiden to an 
extent which all well-conducted young ladies would 
consider nothing short of insanity? An ingenious 
Milwaukee scribbler attests that it has. He tells the 
romantic story of a Chicago girl, young, beautiful 
and of wealthy parents,and the acrobat Sing-Ku-Chu, 
one of the troupe of Japanese jugglers who have late- 
ly been teaching Americans that some things can be 
done as well as others Sing-Ku-Chu is the posthu- 
mous son of a Jay bl » who atoned by 
hari-kari for a marriage which was offensive to the 
tycoon, and is in considerable favor with the head of 
his nation. With this noble hero of the bawboo and 
tubs the young lady fell in love, as the phrase is, 
having made his acquaintance in Chicago, where the 
dusky gentlemen were greatly petted by the ladies 
and the fashionables. She followed the troupe to 
Detroit, and there it was that Sing-Ku-Chu discovered 
the secret and became conscious of a reciprocal pal- 
pitation under his voluminous vest. He was betroth- 
ed to a maiden of his own nation and country, but 
the charms of the absent love could not hold the 
citadel of his heart against the powerful batteries 
which the ardent Chicago beauty brought into ac- 
tion; and—a striking illustration of the similarity of 
human nature the world over—Sing-Ku-Chu_re- 
morselessly thrust out his first affection and declared 
his undying love for the American. His companions 
warned him of the consequences, holding up his 
father’s fate as an example of the folly of wedding 
contrary to the fashion of the tycoon’s court; but the 
young man was determined, and wrote the tycoon a 
fall account of the matter, sending testimonials as to 
the position and qualities of the lady, and asking for 
permission to return with her as his wife. Weare also 
informed by the writer that he “ told his love in the 
barbaric but expressive language of his people,” 
stated that the girl * loves to«distraction,” and other- 
wise appealed to the sentimental nature of his ruler. 
The present tycoon is a young man who has a high 
estimation of the American people, and the opinion 
of the other Japanese is said to be that a favorable an- 
swer will be returned—a consummation devoutly 
depreciated by the parents of the young lady, wlio 
arein nowise ready to give their consent. In case 
Sing-Ku-Chu’s suit is refused, the interesting opera- 
tion of hari-kari will have to be perfurmed to wipe 
out the offence. The lady asserts that in this tragic 
event she shall bear her lover company, determined 
to be his or none other’s, despite the copper-colored 
young woman in Japan. Thus they are en‘uring 
the torments of suspense, uncertain whether the ser- 
vices of the clergyman or the undertaker will be re- 
quired. The plet of the story, even to the denoue- 
ment, suggests that of the romance of Adrienne and 
Prince Djalama; forbid that we should regard the 
one as fictitious as the other. 








A FASHIONABLE WEDDING.—The marriage of Mr. 
Adrian Hope, with Lady Ida Duff, took place, re- 
cently, at St. Andrews’ Church, London. The bride 
wore a dress of white satin, with a long train, which 
was partially covered by a tunic of Brussels point 
lace, attached by the Diana scarf, the bodice and 
flowing sleeves being also trimmed with Brussels 
lace. The headdress consisted of bandeauz a la vierge 
and wreath, composed of orange blossoms, jessamine, 
etc., and a large veil of beautiful lace. The twelve 
bridesmaids—Ladies Alexina and Agnes Duff, sisters 
of the bride, Lady Edith Noel, the Ladies Beatrice 
and Emily Clinton, Miss Hope, Miss Mary Hope, 
Miss Ward, Miss Guest, Miss Montcrieffe, and the two 
Mirses Wemyss—wore white tarletan dresses, six 
trimmed with pink and six with blue, the sashes form- 
ing a peplum over white g/ace slips. Those in pink 
wore wreaths of bougere roses, and those in blue a 
wreath of acacia, and all had long tulle veils, 
dotted with pink and blue spots. -The affair created 
a flutter in the London beau monde. 


A SHARP WIFE.—A dissatisfied couple in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, quarrelled, and the husband converted 
his property into cash, intending to separate alto- 
gether, and leave the city the next day. He deposit- 
ed $4500 between the cloth and lining of his vest, 
where his wife found it in the night. She substituted 
an old almanac, and next day they took different 
traius, he going to Toledo in blissful ignorance of his 
loss, and she to her friends in Indiana, with the 
money. — 

A VALUABLE TESTIMONIAL.—The jewels present- 
ed by the Empress of Russia to Madame Raimbaux 
as a testimony of her feelings on the of the 
Czar’s life being spared by the nose of M. Baimbaux’s 
horse, have reached Paris. They consist of a superb 
riviere of diamonds, forming a necklace, the largest of 
which weighs ten carats, and is valued at $800 The 
least of these diamonds weighs two carats; the clasp 
of the necklace is a large sapphire, to which hangs a 
medal, surrounded with four rows of pearls and dia- 
monds. In addition to the above there is a splendid 
hair comb mounted with pearls and diamonds. The 
two are valued at $80,000. 


A WICKED WIFE.—The wicked wife of a New York 
groceryman told ber husband that she was going to 
Germany, but ran away instead with his brother to 
Chicago. There her spouse finally discovered her, 
and in spite of a drawn pistol and sundry threats 








from her seducer, he reclaimed her as his own, took 
her back to New York, and said nothing about a 
large sum of money he had given her for the German 
excursion. He is evidently a saint on earth. 

GOLD POWDER AND CHIGNONS.—A Paris letter 
says: “‘ Gold hair-powder appears to be as much in 
favor with blonde beauties as ever, and no doubt 
will continue so until they have converted them- 
selves into brunettes in accordance with the prevail- 
ing fashion. Chignons, which have slightly de- 
creased in size, or at any rate project less than before, 
are almost invariably arranged in plaits, and have 
ordinarily two long plaited ends, or a couple of long 
curls of the form vulgarly styled ‘ corkscrews,’ hang- 
ing from them and falling down the back or over 
one or both shouldefs. I noticed one chignon with a 
mass of frizzly curls at the top and the orthodox pair 
of long curls hanging from them down to the waist, 
with some half-dozen short ringletty curls in be- 
tween.” 

CouRT DREssEs.—Some of the English papers, not 

with scolding the queen, are “ pitching in” 
to the court dresses, and want a reform without de- 
lay. We hope'the editors will get it, for if we are 
ever presented to her gracious majesty we don’t want 
to wear a curiously cut coat, a waistcoat of gorgeous 
pattern, and of an enormous length, a little bag be- 
tween the shoulders wherein is the sham tail of a 
wig you do not wear, and a sword by your side which 
is the relic of a time when every gentleman wore one, 
civilian or not, altogether form a costume which, 
however correct in the time of the Georges, is now an 
anachronism, and in reality a fancy dress. It means 
nothing, and is not becoming. No man can possibly 
look dignified in it, and the necessity of wearing it 
has driven weak-minded and nervous characters into 
the gorgeousness of the deputy-lieutenant or the 
semi-military assumption of the volunteer. 

FoREIGN AND DoMEsTic GossiP.—The Arch 
Duchess Mathilde was accounted the most beautiful 
blonde in Europe, but she would smoke cigarettes. 
—tThe Yelverton case is on in London, and it looks 
equally for the major.—There is now building in 
Paris an experimental house eleven stories high. It 
has no staircase, but the tenants are to ascend on a 
hydraulic elevator which goes up and down once a 
minute. The sky-parlors are the aristocratic rooms. 
—— A drunkard who fell out of a window in Chicago, 
was picked up dead, and recognized as Dr. Hunt, the 
second husband of the Sallie Ward who was divorced 
from Mr. Lawrence, of Boston, some years ago. 








ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
HAMMOND L’ESTRANGE, 71. 
In heaven at home, O, blessed change! 
Who, while I was on earth was Strange. 
Hunstaunton. 
SARAH LONG. 1720. 

Here lies a noble pair, who were in name, 

In heart, and mind, and sentiment, the same; 

The arithmetic rule, then, can’t be true, 

For one and one did never here make two. 

5 Dunstan. 
FANNY SMITH. 

Poor Fanny Smith lies here beneath interred, 
Whose voice, though feeble, long and oft was heard; 
And though her life twice fifty years and two 
Was said to be spun out—but, lest untrue, 
She said her tomb should not, as it appears 
Inscribe her age but just one hundred years. 
If age and worth deserve a flowing tear, 
Stranger, the drop thou shed'st is not lost here. 


JANE LONGLEY. 
Stay, Christian, stay; let not thy haste profs 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


TEN MONTHS IN BRAZIL: with Incidents of Voyages 
an Travels, Descriptions of Scenery and Charac- 
ter, Notices of Commerce and Productions, etc. By 
John Codman,. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Mr. Codman has, we think, given a true account of 
Brazil, judging from testimony relating to other 
places on the coast, also pertinent to this. He does 
not see it through the spectacles of the “ enthusiastic 
Agassiz,” nor the “imaginative Fletcher,” as he 
terms them, but with his own wide-open Yankee op- 
tics he scans everything, and then weighs and meas- 
ures it, giving its full value, and never mistaking its 
quality or complexion. He gives arather mixed view 
of Brazil, which is one of the best vouchers for its 
fidelity. He spent but ten months in the country, 
and perhaps this better fitted him to describe it, for 
had he r ined, the blandish ts of custom and 
the enervation of climate might have wrought a bias, 
as men detest evil, but learn to pity and embrace it. 
Mr. Codman’s book is very interesting—abounding in 
incident and dote, and int ly American, 
forming his opinions from the American stand-point. 
COLLEGE LIFE: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 

Rev. Stephen Olin, D D., LL.D, late President of 


the Weslevan University. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers. 


Sound, wholesome, exalted are the teachings of this 
series of lessons by Rev. Doctor Olin to the young 
men under his charge during the last years of his 
life. They are directions, the following of which 
must lead the hearer or reader to usefulness and hap- 
piness. Four Baccalaureate Sermons, replete with 
vigor and instruction, fori a portion of the work, 
and we commend it to young men asa stay to many 
wayward steps under the lure of temptation. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. i 
MR. WYNYARD’s WARD. A Novel. By Holme Lee, 

author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daugbter,” “Annis 

Warleigh’s Fortunes.” “ Kathie Brande,” etc., etc. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

A reprint of great excellence, fur sule by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

BENCH AND BAR: a Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bigelow, Counsellor-at-Law. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers. 


A thousand—the conventional number—anecdotes 
find their way into print, imputing sayings witty and 
wise —or otherwise—to the legal professson, many of 
which we know to be true, and others that we deem 
must be, from their inherent jollity. We have long 
wondered that such had not been compiled and saved 
in a fitting ferm, to take their place in literature, as 
the sayings of the old wits have been by faithful 
chroniclers. It at last has been accomplished, and 
Mr. Bigelow has produced enough of the best say- 
ings, old and new, to form a very respectable volume, 
which the Harpers have illustrated with numerous 
portraits of those uttering them. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. 

ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON, and Other Papers. 


With Comic Iliustrations by J. H. Howard. New 
York: G. W. Carleton & Co., Publishers. 


This book, printed cheaply, comprises the last pro- 
ductions of poor Artemus, that he contributed to the 
London Panch, and the balance, a collection of brief 
paragraphs and anecdotes contributed at various 
times to papers with which he was connected. The 
papers in Punch were less vigorous than any of his 
previous efforts, owing, perhaps, to his failing health, 
and the book must be regarded with pitying as well 
as admiring eyes, denoting the coming change which 
deprived the world of as genial a spirit and as warm 
a heart as ever beat above its sod. Williams & Co. 
have it. 

HARPER'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE REBEL- 
LION—Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20 of this famous work, that 
will form, when completed, several most magnificent 











This humble stone, that tells the life is vain. 

Here beauty lies, in mouldering ruin lost, 

A blossom nipped by death’s untimely frost, 

Unwarned, yet unsurprised, found on her guard, 

Like a wise virgin, waiting fur her Lord. 
Hastings. 





BALLOovu’s MONTHLY.—Ballou’s Monthly for Au- 
gust opens with “The Mill and the Brook,” illus- 
trated, by B. P. Shillaber; “Highway and By-way 
Characters, New York,” with characteristic illustra- 
tions; other illustrated articles; ‘“*The Derwent 
Eyes and Hair,” and quite a number of well-written 
short stories; together with ‘The Florist,” “The 
Housewife,” “Curious Matters,” ‘Facts and Fan- 
cies,” and ‘Our Picture Gallery ”—making quite an 
interesting number. So say our young folks. 

iddlesex Worker. 





RATHER LIKED 1T.—A gentleman, after having 
paid his addresses to a lady for some time, “ popped 
the question,” and the lady, in a frightened manner, 
exclaimed 

“* You scare me, sir!” 

The gentleman did not wish to frighten the lady, 
and quently r ined quiet for some time, 
when she exclaimed: 

“Scare me again.” 

We did not learn how affairs turned out, but should 
think that it was pretty near his turn to be scared 

PATIENCE.—The most extraordinary inst of 
patience on record in modern times, is that of an 
linois judge, who listened silently for two days 
while a couple of worthy attorneys contended sbout 
the construction of an act of the legislature, and then 
ended the controversy by remarking, “ Gentlemcn, 
the law is repealed.” 














1 , have been received and are for sale by A. 
Williams & Co. They form the first numbers of the 
second volume. 


THE BANKRUPT BILL, with Orders and Forms, 
An Act to establish a uniform System of Bankruptcy 
throughout the United States. With General Orders 
and the Forms of proceeding in Bankruptcy, as pro- 

lgated by the Sup Court of the United States. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. For sale 
in Boston by A. Williams & Co. 








AMERICAN ORDNANCE.—Official information bas 
been received at Washington that the fifteen-inch 
gun of the navy pattern, made in this country for the 
English government, has recently undergone a pre- 
liminary trial at Shogburyness, in presence of the 
select ordnance committee. The result is highly 
favorable to this class of American ordnance, and 
elicits very signiticant praise from the English 
authorities. 





OPERATIC.—We have noticed lately that at several 
exhibitions of young ladies’ seminaries the overture 
to Fra Diavolo has been played, and there is reason 
to believe that it will become quite as popular as the 
Faust march formerly was. The cause of this prob- 
ably is, that the very devil is in both of the operas. 





OvuR PoRTFOLIO.—Our self-binding Portfolio, which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves afier each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 
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THE WOMAN IN BLACK. 
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Past dusky mile-stones, on she strayed, 
ond the limits of the town, ) 
wane yet the Night with Morn delayed, , 
Like lover whispering at the gate— is te 
“ Adieu, own sweet, the hour grows late, 
Still clasping in his hand of brown 
The rose-tipped fingers half afraid. 


For every dewdrop brushed away 

By the black robe and weary feet, 
A sign of mourners anguish lay; 
And well might say the columbine, 
Tasting her cup of bitter wine— 
“Unlike to dewdrops cool and sweet, 
‘These mark a human heart's decay.’ 


And e’er she hasted on the road, 
And chid her languid frame—for OF vss 
How soon back to her mean abode, . 
Back to the daily strife for bread, 
Enduring insult, fear and dread, 
Companion of the ribald, low, 
Each step aloof must be re-trod. 


She had seen better days: ah, me! i 
The ravenous, cawing bird of fate 
That rent from out the leafy tree, 
Where music gladdened all the air, 
The silken nest, despolled and bare, 
That robbed the ring-dove of her mate, 
Then left her to slow misery ! 


Two dead, and but one grave—for one 

Was where sea-monsters roam and leap, 
Pursue the weak, the hangry shun; 
And heedless where, from shore to shore, 
His own good ship goes sailing o'er; 

But her crew, who their night-watch keep, 
Hear a drowned comrades cry and moan. . 


Some wilding roses, dank with dew, 
As yet unkissed by morning ray, 
With candytuft and harebelis blue, 
And lush-leaved thyme, whose fragrance led 
To its night-curta'ned valley bed, \ 
That mother gathered by the way, ' 
Upon her infant's grave to strew. 


She enters through the churchyard wall, 

She marks the little mound hard by, iy 
Enveloped in its grassy pall; ns 
Then from above the baby's breast 
A tuneful Jark flies out her nest, ra 

Taking the pathway to the sky, 

While the sweet notes like manna fall. 
With eyes upraised and heart a-swell, 
There, kneeling by the loved and lost, 
Bereavement learned her lesson well; 
Watched Faith's bright emblem disappear, 
Hear her call languish on the ear: 
No more alone and tempest-tossed, | ; 
Her soul hath found its citadel. i 
REESE KK 
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Past dusky mile-stones, on she strayed, 
Beyond the limits of the town, 
While yet the Night with Morn delayed, 
Like lover whispering at the gate— 
“ Adieu, own sweet, the hour grows late,"’ 
Still clasping in his band of brown 
The rose-tipped fingers half afraid. 


For every dewdrop brushed away 

By the black rebe and weary feet, 
A sign of mourners anguish lay ; 
And well might say the columbine, 
Tasting her cup of bitter wine— 
“Unlike to dewdrops cool and sweet, 
These mark a human heart's decay."’ 


And e’er she hasted on the road, 
And chid her languid frame—for 0! 
How soon back to her mean abode, 
Back to the daily strife for bread, 
Enduring insult, fear and dread, 
Companion of the ribald, low, 
Each step aloof must be re-trod. 


She had seen better days: ah, me! 
The ravenous, cawing bird of fate 
That rent from out the leafy tree, 
Where music gladdened all the air, 
The silken nest, despoiled and bare, 
That robbed the ring-dove of her mate, 
Then left her to slow misery ! 


Two dead, and but one grave—for one 

Was where sea-monsters roam and leap, 
Pursue the weak, the hungry shun; 
And heedless where, from shore to shore, 
His own good ship goes sailing o’er; 

But her crew, who their night-watch keep, 
Hear a drowned comrade’s cry and moan. . 


Some wilding roses, dank with dew, 
As yet unkissed by morning ray, 
With candytuft and harebells blue, 
And lush-leaved thyme, whose fragrance led 
To its night-curta‘ned valley bed, 
That mother gathered by the way, 
Upon her infant's grave to strew. 


She enters through the churchyard wall, 
She marks the little mound hard by, 
Enveloped in its grassy pall; 
Then from above the baby's breast 
A tuneful lark flies out her nest, 
Taking the pathway to the sky, 
While the sweet notes like manna fall. 


With eyes upraised and heart a-swell, 
There, kneeling by the loved and lost, 
Bereavement learned her lesson well; 
Watched Faith's bright emblem disappear, 
Hear her call languish on the ear: 
No more alone and tempest-tossed, 
Her soul hath found its citadel. 
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Mollie, in the midst of her trouble, used to look 
longingly across to the garden, and watch the little 
man at work among his flowers, and cry hopelessly 
to herself; for she had an indistinct idea that minis- 
ters were meant to be spiritual physicians, and a 
vague notion that the pale shadow of a girl up stairs 
might be the better for some sort of pious counsel. 
But Parson Blake was as deaf as a post, and this 
man looked at you with his absent blue eyes, and 
never saw you at all. 

‘He cares more for his peonies and hollyhocks 
than he does for his people,” said Mollie, bitterly. 
The world was getting to be a very hard place to 
live in, Mollie thought. She used to wander up 
stairs and down—miserable when absent from Vale- 
rie, miserable when with her. For the thin, ghostly 
face on the pillow was pitiful to look at; the tired 
eyes never smiled upon her, or wept, or showed in- 
terest in anything, even in the puny baby that was 
80 strangely unlike other children, never crying or 
fretting, but lying with a wonderful wise old look on 
its mite of a face. _ 

Mollie wanted some comfort. Nobody came to 
give her any, from the time when the first cruel gos- 
sip upbraided her with insinuations and covert 
sneers, Mollie broke out wildly, flashing up and 
trembling all over. 

“Go up stairs and look at her, and then see if you 
can’t leave her to God!” said Mollie, imperiously. 
The woman went, and came back with an altered 
face. 

“She isn’t long for this world!” she said. And 
then she betook herself to the parsonage. 

The Reverend Edward Severn was a bachelor— 
poor soul!—and a diffident one, at that; and in his 
discom posure, he gave the lady a chair, and then 
came within a bair’s breadth of sitting down on the 
new bonnet which she had deposited in another, be- 
side it. 

«OQ, I beg a thousand pardons, Mrs. Bertram!’ he 
said, confusedly. 

“You're quite excusable, Mr. Severn. I suppose 
you don’t have lady callers very often,” said Mrs. 
Bertram, good-naturedly. 

“ Not so often as I could wish,” returned Mr. Sev- 
ern, with gallantry. 

Mrs. Bertram glanced around. The room wore the 
peculiar air of primness which characterizes tidy 
bachelor apartments; not a woman’s neatness, which 
is only an orderly expression of taste, but a rigid 
formality of arrangement. 

“JT do wonder you don’t get married,” said Mrs. 
Bertram, as the result of her observation. “ It would 
be 80 much better!” 

“Do you think I could persuade any good woman 
to think so?” said Mr. Severn, slyly. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Bertram, looking 
over at the red cottage, and indulging in a little 
retrospection. sf 

“ Indeed!” said Mr. Severn, smiling. 
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MOLLIE AND HER PROTEGE. | ena st tstervale thought of his termon fe next Sex. 


T was astonishing to see what an | and there was that French pedler sold me a dress for 
amount of latent morality was all | silk, and it turned out to be nothing but poplin.” 
at once developed in the village 
of Hillfield; what a holy horror of | maging in his memory, and didn’t heed her. 
sin. what a prophetic vision of 
consequences, and what a stanch | he?” 
devotion to principle! People who 
had never been suspected of any | but I never could abide a moustache.” 
pretensions to peculiar goodness, 
appeared suddenly as champions 
of good morals. And if bitterness | cheeks, and she wasn’t lively looking, except some- 
against the sinner, unsparing de- | times. But there was something about her that al- 
nunciation, ani an absence of | ways took folks—I never could make out what ’twas.” 
heavenly charity, were indications 
of great and singular goodness, | part, just now; a fact which she did not appreciate 
then the people of Hilltield were ! in the least, and was slow to act upon. But the mo- 


And now Mrs. Bertram opened her budget. Had 
he been to see Miss Mollie Tarte? And had he 
heard—but he must have, of course, everybody was 
talking about it, and for her part—but then there 
was no telling. Some people blamed one, and some 
another; but then, as she told her Martba Maria 
twenty times a day if she did once, men was deceitful 
creatures, and you couldn’t put no trust in ’em, 
anyhow. 
And Mr. Severn smiled his humorous smile, and 
listened quietly, and put in the “ahs,” and ‘“in- 


day, and looked over at Mollie, out in her garden, 
with a vague pleasure and wonder as to who she was, 
until a name was announced that arrested his atten- 
tion, and brought back the absent eyes to Mrs. Ber- 
tram’s rubicund face. 

“ Gabriel Gerard! Did you say Gabriel Gerard?” 

** Yes; a foreign name, you see. French, aint it? 
I never thought much of Frenchmen. There was 
Bonyparte, as great a scamp as ever was, I’m sure, 


She rambled on. Mr. Severn seemed to be rum- 
“He was tall, and dark, and handsome, wasn’t 
Why, yes! All the girls were crazy about him, 


“And the young lady—how did she look?” ° 
** Well, she was not to sar pretty. She hadn’t red 


Mr. Severn seemed anxious to have his visitor de- 


ment her broad back, marked diagonally by the 


| and pre-ordained meetings were had continually. 













































There was just now a singularly good opportunity 
to compare notes; for the parish bad a special inter- 
est of its own on the tapis, and all sorts of improvised 


The occasion was this: 

The old minister cf the town, who bad been deaf, 
and prosy, and old-fogyish, and imperturbably fixed 
in the ruts, was kindly removed by that benignant 
Providence that at last sets aside those people who 
obstinately persist ini refusing to lay themselves on 
the shelf, and the Reverend Edward Severn, a pale, 
student looking man, with kindly, absent blue eyes, 
an unpractical turn of mind, and an incurable habit 
of disbelief in human wickedness, had been duly in- 
ducted into the absurd, high, narrow crib of a pulpit, 
and taken possession of the homely, old-fashioned 


scarlet and white stripes of her shawl, went out at 
the gate, he took his hat. 
** Bless my soul!” he repeated, several times, as he 
carefully brushed the nap the right way. 
Presently, Mollie, gathering some flowers for Va- 
lerie—if anything would awaken faint signs of pleas- 
ure, it was their presence near her—felt a dark 
shadow standing over her, aud rising suddenly, 
looked up into Mr. Severn’s face. 
A vivid blush crept into Mollie’s cheeks. She led 
the way in, demurely. She could almost have been 
angry at his call, buat somehow his genial kindness 
soothed her. She went up stairs to Valerie. 
* Dear, the minister is here. Do you want tu see 
him?” 
No shade of feeling of any kind stirred the impas- 





parsonage. 
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“He seems so gov.!” ssid Mollie, a little disap- 

pointed. ‘ You don’t care if he comes up, do you?” 
“Ho.” ; 

Mollie hastened away. In a moment, Mr. Severn 

stood by her. A change came over his countenance 

as soon as he looked at her. His manner was very 

gentle in speaking. After a little, they went down 

to the parlor again. 

*¢ What does she say of Gabriel Gerard ?”’ 

Mollie gave a start of surprise. 

“Pardon me. I think, perhaps, I may help you.” 

“ She says nothing,” Mollie answered. 

“ Nothing?” 

“ Not one word.” 

The minister looked puzzled. In a minute, he 

said: 

“T told you I hoped I might help you. I’m afraid 

there is no doubt that this man is a villain; but the 

burden of blame, I believe, lies too heavily upon the 

poor girl.”” 

Mollie looked at him, uncomprehending, and pres- 

ently he went on. 

“It was one evening last spring that I was called 

down into my study, in Nunely, and found there a 

handsome young man, and a girl whore singular, 

spirituelle beauty made such an impression on me 

that I recognized it just now, wasted and changed as 

she is. They were come to be married, and I per- 

formed the ceremony. The marriage is recorded in 

the parish register of Nunely,” he said, quietly. 

Mollie had risen. Her eyes devoured his face. 

When he closed, they swam with tears. Without a 

word of thanks, she left the room. 

“Valerie, why didn’t you tell me you were his 

wife?” 

Valerie opened her eyes, and spoke as if the subject 

were directly present to her thoughts: 

* Because I found out that the marriage was a lie. 

The French woman was his wife. Years ago he 

married her, when I was a happy, i t child. 


came back with a wool scarf which he had found, 

dripping with icicles, and clinging to an alder branch 

that bent over the water. 

There was alow murmur. Socrates Gregory was 

the first to speak. He had been very taciturn, of 

late, and hardly showed himeelf outside the mill. 

Pointing to the low red house, he said: 

“Go and tell her. Break it to her gently.” 

They wade what search they could. It was in 

vain. No further sign came to light. That night 
was bitter cold, and in the morning the pond and 
stream were fast locked for the season. 

‘If she has drowned herself there, she wont be 
found till spring,” said cne. 

Socrates turned away, faint and sick. For nights 
after, he walked like a troubled ghost about the 
mill. Everywhere, she haunted him. Flying up 
and down the stairs, laughing back at him, as she 
used to do when she was a child; standing by his 
side and leaning on the low wooden railing, and 
watching the foam wreaths swirling over the dam, 
or lifting white, appealing hands, beseeching him, 
with a fwce of mute agony, or lying cold, and limp, 
and dead before him. By a horrible clairvoyance, he 
seemed to be looking down through the turbulent 
flood to the river’s bed, fascinated, thrilled with 
horror, to see her lying there under the cold, cruel 
water, motionless, white and awful. 

Socrates could not bear it. One day, a new man 
appeared in his place, and the old woman in the 
house croaked and fretted to the deaf walls. Socrates 
had accepted a captaincy iu the army—for this was 
in the memorable war times. 

In the spring, Mollie’s old father died. He had 
lived through the hard winter, clinging to life as the 
oak leaves hold to the trees through all the sharp 
frosts and rough, wrenching winds, to drop, like them, 
in the mild April days. 

Mollie sat alone, the night after the funeral, very 
, her round, chubby face elongated, her 





The paper was yellow and old that told it. Gabriel 
does not belong to me.” 

She spoke almost with passion. Mollie bent over 
her, weeping. 

“ He’s a villain, dear—don’t turn away your head, 
Valerie —he is a villain, and all the world shall know 
that you are as free from blame as any happy wife 
among them.” 

“No, Mollie, I was blind and foolish.” 

“So was 1; but we are suffering for that, aren’t 
we? We will be wise, now, and our baby here—” 
“T hope the baby will die!” Valerie said, with 
vehemence. 

“ Valerie!” 

‘IT do hope so. I pray God, every day, to take it. 
Mollie, as [ lie here, I think of my mother. She was 
likeme. She sinned and suffered like me—something 
tells me so—and you see God has cursed me. He 
will curse my baby, and so I hope it will die. The 
last time I went to church, Parson Blake preached 
the sermon—the text rings in my ears all the time, 
‘He shall visit the sins of the fathers upon the 
children.’ ” 

* Valerie, God is not like that; God is good!’ cried 
Mollie. 

“ He has not been good to me,” said Valerie. And 
she turned her face to the wall. But the apathy was 
broken. Mr. Severn went away, saying that any- 
thing was better than sullen despair. He came 
again and again, and the news travelled fast. There 
was much shaking of the head, and not a few sneers 
—now and then, a generous, pitying word. 

One day, Valerie got up and came down stairs, 
with the wee baby in her arms. She sat by the win- 
dow, and watched the people passing down the road. 
A few curious eyes stared at her—the majority 
* passed by on the other side.” 

“* Mollie, why doesn’t anybody come to see us?” 
said Valerie, suddenly. 

Mollie looked uneasy. 

“‘ Why, Mr. Severn comes, doesn’t he? and Judge 
Wild called yesterday, and inquired most kindly for 
you.” 

Valerie was silent. She looked at the tiny infant. 
The child did not grow; it was the same mite ata 
month that it was when it first opened its eyes upon 
this wicked world. It never cried, but kept upa 
most pitiful wailing sound, that went to Mollie’s 
heart. , 

Valerie was inscrutable. Did she love it?. Mollie 
doubted. Such strange indifference shocked and 


heart heavy and sad. Thé twilight was falling, and 
ghastly shadows were around her. The rocking- 
chair, where the old man had sat for so many year, 
seemed to sway backward and forward, obedient to 
his will. It did not require muck imagination to 
trace a likeness to his huddled figure in the old chintz 
covering. Mollie was already trembling with terror, 
when a low tap at the window startled her. She 
sprang up with a shriek. There, frames in by the 
tangléd vines that overbung the sash, was a wild, 
weird face, that was and was not Valerie's. 

Mollie gazed, cold with terror. She never thought 
of its being a living shape. It was Valerie come back 
from the grave. Not till a wan, ghastly smile dis- 
turbed the wasted features, did the truth occur to 
her. Then she ran, crying and laughing in a breatb, 
brought her in, set her before the fire, half- fainting, 
brought stimulants, and implored her to speak for 
dear love’s sake. 

“It is you, Valerie!” half expecting, her to vanish. 

“Yes, Mollie.” 

“You areas small asachild. O Valerie, where is 
your baby?” 

** Baby is dead. God took it.” 

There was a silence, and then Mollie began to cry. 

“Don’t cry, I didn’t,” she said, with strange 
composure. 

Mollie turned away. She would ask no questions, 
now. When she was rested and well, it would be 
time enough. She kindled a brighter fire; she made 
a little feast, and watched Valerie eat, something of 
the old gladness coming ck to her. Her darling 
was returned. That was comfort. 

“ Dear, there-are happy days before us, yet!” 

Valerie put her arm around her, and kissed her, 
gratefully. 

‘*] shall never be a trouble to you again,” she said. 
“ | shall never be wayward again. My life’s passion 
is over. O Mollie, 1’m so tired!” she said, wearily. 

And Mollie takes her in her arms, and holds her 
head on her own faithful bosom, and comforts and 
caresses her. And by-and-by they go to bed in the 
chamber that they shared so many years, and Vale- 
rie’s sleep is that of utter weariness and peace. But 
Mollie’s is fitful, and interrupted by dreams that 
terrify her. 

It is no dream, at last—that loud knocking at the 
door below. It is broad daylight, and Mollie dresses 
hastily and runs down stairs and opens the door. 
Her heart sinks with 2 p ition of trouble. Two 

trangers face her. The foremost says: 








frightened her. She began to be alarmed for her 
sanity. She took counsel with Mr. Severn, and was 
advised to wait patiently for the healing touch of 
time. Mollie waited through the lonesome Novem- 
ber days, till the white Christmas snow fell. 

She worked late one night to finish a warm bright 
wrapper for Valerie, and in the hush of the pure, 
still morning, stole up to her room to surprise her. 
She opened the door softly, the next instant stared 
around in blank wonder, and then cried out with 
alarm. Valerie and the child were gone! 

Swiftly Mollie ran down, out into the snow, and 
across to the parsonage. Mr. Severn appeared, hur- 
riedly summoned. 


“It is our duty to arrest Valerie Tarte for the mur- 
der of her child.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

FACE TO FACE. = 

A SPLENDOR of moonlight flooded a broad, luxuri- 
ant river valley. The sky was warm and tenderly 
blue. It was not Diana, chaste and pale, as she 
shines upon northern zones, that rode along the in- 
tense azure, but a warmer glory, all golden and 
glowing; a mellow fire, softer than sunshine, and 
hardly less bright, that kindled into beauty aN tle 
landscape, touched the live-oak forest with a tender 





Mollie was wringing her hands and sobbing, and 
through her grief and fright, he only made out the 
fact of the flight. Search was made, and first of all, 
down by the river, where she had been seen lately to 
stand, watching the swift water. An early frost had 
iced over the mill-pond, but a little way from the 
shore the thin crust was broken, and the water ran 
hurriedly over the dam. 

Quite a crowd gathered to the spot. People spec- 
ulated and questioned in low tones. By-and by, 


ai , and lay, a broad sheet of gold, upon the 
still, slowly-flowing river. 

The group of shelter tents near the banks of the 
stream were white and silent; a little way off, the 
sentinel paced back and forth. Within, the soldier 
dreamed of the last fray, or, haply, of home, and the 
waiting wife or sweetheart. 

The sentinel who guards the inmost lines, sees a 
tall figure roaming about the narrow camp streets, 
and recognizes his captain. It is a way he has, this, 








sive face, but she uttered a faint ‘‘ no.” 


somebody went a little way down the stream, and 


of walking up and down while others sleep. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








There are some romantic stories afloat concerning 
the captain. Why should he be 80 grave and un- 
demonstrative, so uncompanionable and taciturn, if 
there were not some history of love and loss to be 
known? 

So the soldier fills his pipe again, and trudges back 
and forth, thinking, witha certain kind of pity, of his 
superior officer, so strict, yet so good-natured and 
unfailingly just. 

As the night wore on, the silence deepened; the 
steady rush of the river only made the utter quietude 
more noticeable. The night was wearing to morning; 
the moonlight grew faint and pale. Suddenly, across 
the silence, rang the sharp crack of a rifle, a swift 
tramping of horses’ feet, a distant, indistinct tumult, 
and the whole camp was awake. 

Half an hour afterwards, the corporal of the guard 
presented himself at the door of the captain’s tent. 
A brief colloquy followed. 

“ Bring them here,” said the captain, finally. 

Presently, two persons stepped inside the tent. 
One was tall and handsome, with the easy, noncha- 
lant air of a man familiar with the world; the other 
was small, with a keen, dark face. 

The captain looked up from his writing. An in- 
stantaneous, wonderful change passed over his face. 
The brown complexion whitened; the honest, com- 
mon-place blue eyes kindled with a strange fire; the 
kindly mouth grew set and cruel. 

“Captain Gregory, I believe?” said the other, 
after a moment’s stare of surprise. : 

The captain clutched at the back of the chair by 
which he stood, and mumbled some sentence indis- 
tinctly. 

**T am obliged to throw myself upon your hands, 
with my servant here,” said the other, in a rather 
haughty tone, wondering, as he spoke, what could be 
the matter with this impromptu captain. 

“‘ If you will pass me within the Federal lines, and 
put me on my way North, I shall be under infinite 
obligation to you. I came here six months ago, on 
business, and have been detained ever since. It was 
only by great good luck that I escaped to-night, or, 
rather, it was owing to Jean’s ingenuity in contriv- 
ing a plan. 

Jean set his head on one side, and smiled 
complacently. 

Captain Gregory drew out his handkerchief, wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead, and fixed his 
eyes upon the young man’s face. * 

“ Your name, sir?” 

“Gabriel Gerard.” 

“Take a chair, Mr. Gerard.” 

Gabriel sat down, prepared to be questioned, eager 
to question in his turn. He did so, at the first 
opportunity. 

Was the captain about to march? How long 
would it be before they should join the troops under 
General Blank? And, once there, should he have 
any difficulty in going directly North? 

Captain Gregory answered slowly and gravely. 

“The main object of the expedition is accomplished, 
Mr. Gerard. But it is a three days’ march to ———. 
Once there, I will lay your case before General Blank, 
and I think you will meet with no very tedious delay 
in going North.” 

“Thank you. I am very impatient, as you see— 
more impatient than I can say. But in the mean- 
time, consider me a volunteer, if you please!” And 
the young man smiled. . 

Captain Gregory looked at him. There he stood be- 
fore him—the tall, shapely young figure, gallant and 
noble, with his handsome, fine-cut features, his curl- 
ing dark hair, his fine eyes, with his debonair mien, 
all in sharp contrast to his own strongly-made person 
and plain bearing—a man for a delicate woman to 
love, for an imaginative girl to hang fancies about, 
and cherish till they grew into stalwart realities. He 
stood there, shedding upon him the smile which had 
won Valerie’s heart, lured her away from him who 
had loved her so long and so truly, soiled her pure 
fame, wrecked her peace, driven her out into the 
world, a wanderer. A dangerous spark glittered in 
Captain Gregory’s eyes; his fingers played nervously 
about his pistol hilt. 

Gabriel Gerard saw nothing, understood nothing. 
He thought this captain was some Yankee farmer, 
fresh from the plough, wearing his new honors and 
responsibilities uneasily. His name recalled nothing, 
touched no chain of associations. He did not remem- 
ber the name of Valerie’s rustic lover; it is doubtful 
if he had ever given him a second look, when by 
chance he first met him in the village street. At 
any rate, he did not recognize him in this guise. But 
he thought the captain wanted to be rid of him; and 
80, with a graceful, careless salute, he passed out of 
the tent. 

Captain Gregory leaned forward, his head dropped 
on his folded arms. An hour or two passed before he 
stirred from that position. There was the man whom 
he had hated—whom by every instinct he was bound 
to hate; this man had put himself at his mercy, 
sought his protection in a perilous case. But Cap- 
tain Gregory knew that the savagein him was awake. 
Dark thoughts crowded his mind; it was only for 
him to will it, and this man was punished for his 
misdoings. 

When Captain Gregory rose up, his face was scarred 
by the conflict, and still the war was waged within. 

That day the camp was broken up, and the little 
body of men marched to rejoin the mainarmy. No 
encounter with the enemy diversified the monotony 
of the day’s march. At night, they camped again, 
close by the deep, swiftly-running stream that hur- 
ried on to the Mississippi. The moon came again, 


oe and golden; the birds in the dense thickets 





dropped sweet morsels of song into the night; the 
magnolia shed its odor abroad. 

Gabriel Gerard strolled away from his tent, down 
towards the river. The blood in his veins was young 
and warm, his hopes high. He hummed a song, as 
he went—a sweet old song of love. Captain Gregory 
was pacing up and down the steep cliff that overhung 
the river. The little melody floated towards him; he 
set his teeth together, half turned, and cast furtive 
glances at the dark, whirling stream below. 

Gabriel came up. 

“It is a fine evening, captain,” he said, cheerfully. 

“Such nights are not known at the North. But 
you will have soon seen the last of them.” 

* Not too soon!” he said, with a certain suppressed 
exultation. “I am wild to see my wife.” 

“ Your wife?” 

Captain Gregory’s face shone pallid in the moon- 
light. 

“ Yes, my wife.” 

Why should he not say it? He feels in his heart 
that she is his wife, not that woman to whom, years 
ago, he bound himself in what soon became a horrible 
slavery. Did the mere saying over a few formal sen- 
tences make them one? The chains had sunk deep 
into the flesh; he would bear the scars forever. But 
love had come to loose him. She—Valerie—was his 
wife, with all her sweetness, her purity, her tender 
truth—not that other creature, false as hell, foul as 
sin! 

Miserable sophistry, was it not? But do not think 
too illofhim. Isaid he was not a bad man—this 
Gabriel Gerard. There were germs of good in him— 
fine, generous traits, noble instincts. Under better 
training, these might have solidified into principles. 
But he had missed the training; and somewhere he 
had picked up certain half-true ideas, and patched 
them together into a philosophy that suited his tem- 
perament. It was easy to believe that to be true which 
coincided with his inclination. So he had woven 
into this fabric a little French morality, and added 
to it a little German laxity. 

For years before he knew Valerie, he had believed 
in what he called affinity, and despised the forms 
which law and custom insist upon. He had smiled 
to himself at Valerie’s innocent, Puritan scruples. 
He smiled now, remembering the quiet study of the 
country priest, where he stood with her, and listened 
to the words that made them one. 

Made them one! Wretched nonsense! But he 
had been willing to humor her, and he had feared 
that in his absence her country lover would press his 
suit. She was not much more than a child, yet, and 
there was no knowing what she might be scared into 
doing. So he felt safer after that ceremony. Not 
that it made any difference. Nature, or God—which, 
you know, is the divine force that works in nature— 
had united them, not the ceremony which the little 
parish parson performed. The church had conse- 
crated that other marriage, but heaven and hell were 
not further apart than they two. Yes, Valerie was 
his wife. 

“Wife? You use the word with unction; and yet, 
we Anglo Saxons are fond of thinking that we, only, 
know its full depth and sweetness. You Frenchmen 
buy your wives—so large a dot against such an in- 
come. Les convenances are observed, but love flies 
out at the window,” said Captain Gregory. 

“You do us injustice. If Frenchmen could not 
love, I think my gentle English mother would scarce- 
ly have shared my father’s fate.” 

“Love! Do grown men now-a-days know the 
meaning of the word?” 

Gabriel laughed. 

“I'd venture a wager, captain, that, in spite of 
your New England imperturbability, there is some- 
where among those Northern mountains, a little girl 
with dark eyes, who has the best half of your heart.” 

“ Her eyes are a soft, deep gray, clear and still as a 
mountain spring, where it lies in some rocky hollow 
and lets the sunlight go down into its depths,” said 
the captain, quietly. 

“T knew I was right! How could you leave her?” 

* How could you leave the woman you loved? if 
you did love her?” 

Captain Gregory’s restless eyes searched his com- 
panion’s face. It was calm and happy, as from some 
certain hope. 

“Did Inot? I was forced to go. My fortune was 
all in Louisiana lands. I knew that the war would 
ruin me. As it was I only came soon enough to save 
@ part from the wreck. Now I am going back to 
her.” 

“Going back to her!” echoed Captain Gregory. 

“Surely! For I have been gone too long already. 
1 could not get away, you see. I tancy that she has 
cried her sweet eyes dim.” 

“She may believe you false!” said Gregory, 
hoarsely. 

**She will never think me false!” 

“ But a great many things may have happened in 
your absence.” 

“What?” 

“ A thousand things—death, for one.” 

Gabriel turned upon him angrily. 

**Why do youcroak? Do you know you echo my 
fears? Fate has always stood in my way. But it 
will be benign this time—we shall have a happy life 
together yet. She will make amends to me for the 
past,” he said, with tender fervor. 

Gregory’s heart was beating fast; they were on the 
verge of the swift stream; the cliff ran perpendicular 
to the water. A fall would beso easy then, under the 

friendly cover of night, in the secrecy of the solitude. 

When he spoke again, it was between quick, part- 
ing breaths. 





“The past? What do you mean?” 

Sit down here, and I will tell you. The night 
makes me loquacious. You, with your Yankee grim- 
ness and secretiveness, were made for a confidant. 
And when I think of the little girl with those wonder- 
ful eyes, I am sure of your sympathy.” 

“ Be sure of nothing! But tell the story if you 
will, The evening wanes,” said Gregory, in a harsh 
tone. 

But Gabriel did not mind it. 

“The story is, perhaps, not a singularone. Men 
have made fools of themselves often, But I was 
young—not quite twenty—it was ten years ago. We 
lived at Martinique—my English mother and French 
father. There was but one other family on the island 
with whom we were intimate—the Fontaines. There 
was a daughter, Marie Antoinette she was called. 
And so when I came home, after three years’ study in 
France, I found that my father had determined to 
marry me to Marie, 

“And now I became a fool. Understand that I 
was a careless, thoughtless young man, or rather boy, 
oftwenty. It was amusing, this idea of marriage. I 
was quite elated. And Marie was a beauty in her 
way—dark-haired, voluptuous, fiery. I interposed 
no objection. The marriage was consummated. And 
not till after the immediate step was taken did I 
guess that I had received a tiger into my home—not 
my heart; for if 1 had loved her, as I fancied I did, I 
could never have conceived such sudden and intense 
dislike. It is not worth while to go into the details 
of those years, they are burnt into my memory inef- 
faceably. But whatever a woman should not be, 
Marie was, and I hated her for it. False, treacher- 
ous, cruel, selfish, unchaste. Your good people say 
there is good in everybody. I never found any in 
Marie. But to hasten on! When I had been five 
years married, I came home one day to find my house 
empty. I knew where she had gone, and with whom. 
I followed, reclaimed the family jewels which she 
had stolen, and gave her free leave to remain with 
her lover. So at twenty-five I was shut out from all 
hope of love, of home, and the sweet things my moth- 
er had taught me to hope from it,” 

* Did you not seek a divorce?” 

“ Surely, but they do those things so slowly there, 
I got intensely disgusted at last, with the tiresome 
delays, and one day I put the ocean between us. 1 
had wasted half my property in the suit—I came to 
New Orleans and put the rest into lands and stocks. 
But I was at peace nowhere. Next I went North, 
took up my old profession of engineer, stayed all one 
summer in the heart of a beautiful, lonesome coun- 
try. The people, simple, shrewd and homely, were 
shy of the French stranger, and I, perhaps, was cold 
to them. Of late years there has been a crust grow- 
ing over me that I cannot always break when I 
would. But there, in this pretty, mountain town I 
found this girl. She had a sweet, familiar name— 
Valerie—a young creature as fresh and innocent as 
the flowers that grew on the sloping hillside before 
the house where she lived.” 

Captain Gregory got up hastily, looked around, and 
made some singular, unintelligible gesture. 

“I’m tiring you, captain. I’ll cut my story short. 
It is only to say that I loved her and married her.” 

“Married her? You had a wife already,” with 
sudden vehemence. 

“She was not my wife, I tell you. Before heaven, 
Valerie was my wife.” 

“Tis a lie, Gabriel Gerard! You mocked her with 
a lie.” 

Gabriel rose quickly. 

“ Who are you?” he demanded, with flushed face. 

** You shall guess wholam. You drew mea pic- 
ture of the woman that I loved, only you did not 
make it half fair enough. But I could not make her 
love me; perhaps I might in time, but a handsome, 
gallant lover came, and I was plain and hard-favor- 
ed, and she had known me since I wasa child. Him 
she loved, and he cheated her with a sham marriage, 
and then left her; had she not a right to think he 
had deserted her? And her old friends despised her, 
and when her child came, she could not bear to look 
at it, seeing her own shame in its innocent face. And 
so one wild, dark night, she crept out of the home 
that sheltered her, away from the tender-hearted 
woman who pitied and loved her. There were small 
tracks in the snow in the path which led down to the 
river—there was an opening in the ice not far from 
the shore—” 

A choked, agonized cry interrupted him, a hand 
clutched at his arm, a frenzied face besought him. 

“ Don’t say she drowned herself! Don’t!” 

Captain Gregory’s voice was quite relentless as he 
answered: 

“ Whether she is a helpless, crazed wanderer in 
the world, or whether she found it easier to die, you 
murdered her, Gabriel Gerard!” 

There was a stifled groan, an indistinct, sobbing 
remonstrance, and Gabriel sat down, crouching 
among the rocks, weighed down by grief, pressed 
heavily by remorse. 

Captain Gregory looked at him a moment, pitiless, 
implacable, and then turned and walked sullenly 
away. 

A dark shadow presently crept out from behind a 
thicket into the moonlight. Jean went up and laid 
his hand upon his master’s shoulder. 

‘“* Come, monsieur!” 

Gabriel got up slowly, suffered Jean to lead him 
away, walking heavily, like an old man. 

A little while after, Captain Gregory came up and 
entered his own tent. Jean watched him stealthily. 

“Tam much mistaken if there wasn’t murder in 
the valiant captain’s heart to-night,” he muttered, 








“stolid Yankee as he is. Afon Dieu! woman is at 
the bottom of it all. First that vixen Marie, then this 
milk-face1 country girl!” 

The next morning the march was resumed. 

If Captain Gregory had had any temptations, he 
had fought them down. He was paler than usual, 
but courteous and quiet. Gabriel looked haggard, 
and was feverishly impatient to advance more rapid- 
ly. They rode forward, side by side, at the head of 
the troop. Toward noon they turned aside from the 
high way, and took a narrower, ruggeder road, that 
led along a deep mountain valley. 

Above them the mountains rose sheer and inacces- 
sible; walls of rock shut them in; the road narrowed 
almost to a point in front. It was a wild, lonesome 
spot, not even a bird-song breaking the silence. 
Silently they rode on, keeping a sharp lookout, 
knowing that every rock might conceal a foe, Half 
the defile was passed, and the breathless stillness 
grew less oppressive. But suddenly a sharp explo- 
sion rent the air, it rattled from cliff to cliff like a 
thunder peal, and a man riding just in front of the 
captain reeled and fell from his saddle. The com- 
mand to halt was instantly given, but before it could 
be obeyed, a sharp crack rang from a dozen rifles; 
in front the road suddenly swarmed with an armed 
force; in the rear, too, a squad of horsemen blocked 
the way. 

“Ambushed!” 

Captain Gregory rose in his stirrups, took in the 
situation at a glance, and was ready to cope with the 
inevitable. 

“ There is no falling back. We must cut our way 
through them! Charge!” 

A moment for bracing one’s self in the saddle, for 
having one’s weapon more conveniently at hand—a 
moment the sun shone on the column glittering in 
steel and silvered trappings, and then there was a 
tumultuous rush as of a torrent unloosed. 

It was a half mile ride down a long, steeply de- 
scending slope. Only the tramp, tramp of the flying 
feet, the occasional ring of a shot in pursuit. Men 
faltered and slipped from their horses, but the ranks 
closed swiftly up, and the troop spedon. Only when 
they were close upon the line of shining bayonets 
that bristled before them, they broke into a shout 
that startled the mountain glens, and scared the 
eagle from his nest. 

The conflict was short and sharp—a diabolical car- 
nival—where the shrieks of the dying fell upon cruel, 
unheeding ears. They pushed on over prostrate men 
and struggling horses, till the decimated band dis- 
entangled itself, and gained a clear space beyond. 
They closed around their captain ; Gabriel rode up at 
last, pale, breathless, his eyes like stars. 

“ They will not rally—we have won!” he cried. 

All his soul was awake, a savage heroism possessed 
him. 

A fallen trooper heard the ringing tone, and looked 
up with an angry scowl. It was Gabriel who had 
shot him down. He raised himself upon his dead 
horse, felt for a loaded pistol, brought it to bear upon 
hisenemy. But suddenly his arm fell powerless— 
Captain Gregory had been watching the manwuvre. 
A curse fell from his lips; in a breath he had shifted 
the revolver to his other hand, and turned it upon 
the captain. He fell forward into Gabriel’s arms. 


That night Mollie Tarte, in her desolation, prayed 
for him, not knowing that he was past all needof 
prayer, that far away the Southern winds sang his 
requiem, that the yellow, Southern morn lay still up- 
on his dead face, and lighted \Js.open grave. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
UNDER THE BAN, 


For a moment Mollie stood as if she had received 
her death-blow. Then all that was heroic in her 
awoke. 

“ You have made a dreadful mistake,” she said. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” said the officer. 
“ Naturally you’d think so. Butthe circumstantial 
evidence is pretty strong, you see. First she goes 
away suddenly from her lodgings, and a woman with 
a baby is traced all the way for a hundred miles. 
Then all at once the child disappears, and the wo- 
man goes her way alone. And next day the child is 
found in the woods dead—some faint attempt at con- 
cealment having been made—a little fresh mould 
and dead leaves thrown over it—” 

“ O, stop, stop!” cried Mollie. ‘ O, how cruel you 
are to think of such a thing.” 

“Cruel? Noma’am! I’ve the greatest desire to 
be kind.” And he had, only he hadn’t a bit of tact; 
one of those unfortunate people who are always 
hurting other people without knowing it. “But [ 
must do my duty, you know. Now you up stairs 
and get her ready. There’sno need of a fuss. I’ll 
get you off as easily as I can, and you can go along, 
too. The jailor’s wife will accommodate you, I dare 
say.” 

Mollie cried out, sharply: 

**O, how shall I ever tell her?” 

The latch of the kitchen door clicked, the door 
opened, and Valerie stood before them, pale asa 
ghost. 

Mollie ran to her, put her arms around her. 

“O my darling, it isn’t true, it can’t betrue. You 
could not have hurt the poor baby.” 

Valerie put her hand to her head, and gazed around 
with a bewildered air, like a sleep-walker. 

“The girl is insane,” said one of the men, in a 
whisper. 

“Like enough! Come, now, you go and get ready. 
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You'll want to take some clothes, and so forth, and 
can’t wait, you know,” said the officer. 

Mollie was crying all this while as if ber he: 
would break, but Valerie's foe was stony and tearle 
I iserable bewilderment Mollie got toget) 
what was necessary for the Journey; the officer he 
ed her, and when they went out to the carriage, 
lifted Valerie in as if she had been a child. And 
they drove away. Valerie was stupefied. Not 
the following day did she show any emotions, + 


over her face, and looked at the house where she } 
seen so much happiness, and, later, 80 much mise 
wondering, with a sort of stupid curiosity, whet! 
she should ever pick any more white rosea in the g:. 
den, or sitat the window of a summer afternon 
looking at the peaceful village street, and whether, 
sh» were hanged for murder, they would let her p: 
bdy be brought back, and laid in the familiar gris 
yard, where the harebells grew, and the wander | 
blackberry vines hung about the headstones, and | 


in awful indifference. 

But Mollie’s every sense was keenly alive. As — 
wagon jolted over the road, every sudden mo 
ment caused her acute physical pain. It was |- 
going open-eyed and conscious to one’s own fune: 
She saw the neighbors peeping at them from bel 
blinds and doors ajar. She saw the children in 
street shrink away from them in affright. 

They drove up to the door of Wundle’s tavern [ 
moment. The piazza was speedily thronged. Cel. 
came out and chatted with the officers about 
weather. Mrs. Wundle herself came, and, tho 
dreadfully shocked, managed to say that she © 
always thought the girl would come to grief. 

“O don’t, for heaven’s sake,” pleaded M: 
“ Don’t say anything to burt her feelings.” 

But Valerie sat impassive, and Mrs. Wun 
speech brought no change to her corpse-like face. 

The officer bustled about them. 

“T’ll pull this robe over this way a little, Ti. 
Are you quite comfortable, ma’am?” to Va). 
who stared at him without reply. 

“ As though anything can make any differe: 
sobbed Mollie. 

“O now, don’t feel so bad as that. It'll all « 
out right—you’ll brighten up by-and-by. Why, 
had charge of a good many parties, and they’. 
struck all aback at first, but, bless you, they'd 
see there was no sense in that, and they’d bri,. 
up, and be as chipper as could be after a while. 
there was Cleaver, hung for killing his wife. 
never see anything beat his spirits. It aint n 
in being blue, if you’re to die the next minute.” 

Mollie turned away, shuddering, and pu' 
arms around Valerie. 

“ Now, then, we’re all ready!” 

“ Miss Mollie, Miss Mollie!” 

Mollie’s heart leaped at the sound of the kind | 
She looked down at Mr. Severn’s face, all pale 
horror-stricken, but full of compassion, 

“« My dear friend, this is horrible!” 

Mollie could only cry in silence. 

« ’t Ido something? You will want a la 
of course! Good heavens! to think that s:. 
thing could be.” 

“If you would go and see Jadge Wild for 
said Mollie. 

“T will, I will! Everything must be done- 
be done. I’ll follow you to Shiretown. Tr 
God, my dear Miss Mollie. My poor girl, tr 
him.” 

He held Valerie’s hand an instant, and she « 
down athim. That smile he never forgot. 
the wagon drove off. 

“ Mollie!” shrieked Mrs, Wundle from the ¢ . 

Mollie looked back and listened. 

“There’s a telegram just come that Captain 
ory is dead—shot night before last.” 

And so they drove off. 

The elasticity of the human mind is som: 
marvellous. When Mollie opened her eyes the 
morning, though her sleep had been brief an: 
turbed, and though the first sight which me 
eyes was the whitewashed stone wall of a ce! 
Valerie’s woful, pinched face, though all the t: 
possibilities of the situation became immed 
present to her consciousness, she rose full of 
She had had a long talk with Valerie the ni” 
fore, and her plan was already determined upo. 
one thing she was thankful, that she could a 
wait in idleness would have killed her. 

When Valerie and Mollie had eaten a slight | 
fast, they parted with much forced composu: 
with what inward pangs who shall tell. 

“ You will be good to her!” said Mollie to th 
or’s wife, with a sob. 

« Bless your heart, dear, that I will,” said t!. 
der-hearted woman. “ You can’t make me 
her guilty, [know. I’ve seen # good many 
hypocritical ones, and wicked ones, and no 
then an innocent one—and I know them apart 

Mollie thanked her with all her heart, and v 

It was terrible to be out in the world once mo 
felt as if everybody knew her secret—that si 
connected with those massive old walls. But: 
as she had left the town bebind her, her hear‘ 
ened again. 

Mollie could not bear to pass through Hi 
She stopped at a little village a few miles « 
sent for Mr. Severn to come to her. He c 
soon a6 practicable, and they had a long conf 
He had been to see Judge Wild. The lawy 
much broken down by ill health, but he had | 























sat upright, threw back the veil Mollie had dra\ | 


ground-sparrows built in the long grass. All t) .— 
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He was paler than usual, 


tains rose sheer and inacces- 

: them in; the road narrowed 
t. It was a wild, lonesome 

. song breaking the silence. 
keeping a sharp lookout, 

. might conceal a foe. Half 
and the breathless stillness 
ut suddenly a sharp explo- 
led from cliff to cliff like a 
i riding just in front of the 
from his saddle. The com- 
tly given, but before it could 

< rang from a dozen rifles; 
ily swarmed with an armed 
+ squad of horsemen blocked 


in his stirrups, took in the 
id was ready to cope with the 


wk. We must cut our way 
RY 
, one’s self in the saddle, for 
ore conveniently at hand—a 
on the column glittering in 
_ ngs, and then there was a 
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le down a long, steeply de- 
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, of a shot in pursuit. Men 
_m their horses, but the ranks 
| ; . . he troop spedon. Only when 
! he line of shining bayonets 
ter a, they broke into a shout 
-utain glens, and scared the 


t and sharp—a diabolical car- 

8 of the dying fell upon cruel, 

pushed on over prostrate men 

1 A tg ill the decimated band dis- 

' ‘ , ined a clear space beyond. 

: ir captain; Gabriel rode up at 
is eyes like stars. 

.. —we have won!” he cried. 
.@, & savage heroism possessed 


d the ringing tone, and looked 
it. wl. It was Gabriel who had 
| aised himself upon his dead 
ss ‘ vistol, brought it to bear upon 
oly his arm fell powerless— 
. «+ een watching the mancuvre. 
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kso. Butthe circumstantial 
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.. child disappears, and the wo- 
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mm over it—” 
ed Mollie. ‘ O, how cruel you 
thing.” 


il I’ve the greatest desire to 
i, only he hadn’t a bit of tact; 
wmate people who are always 
without knowing it. “But [ 
u know. Now you up stairs 
‘here’sno need of a fuss. I’ll 
is I can, and you can go along, 
will accommodate you, I dare 
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or tell her?” 

.itchen door clicked, the door 
stood before them, pale asa 
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3n’t true, it can’t betrue. You 

he poor baby.” 
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like a sleep-walker. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








You’ll want to take some clothes, and so forth, and I 

can’t wait, you know,” said the officer. 

Mollie was crying all this while as if her heart 

would break, but Valerie’s face was stony and tearless. 

Ingmiserable bewilderment Mollie got together 

what was necessary for the journey; the officer help- 

ed her, and when they went out to the carriage, he 

lifted Valerie in as if she had been a child. And so 

they drove away. Valerie was stupefied. Not till 

the following day did she show any emotions. She 

sat upright, threw back the veil Mollie had drawn 

over her face, and looked at the house where she had 

seen so much happiness, and, later, so much misery, 

wondering, with a sort of stupid curiosity, whether 
she should ever pick any more white roses in the gar- 

den, or sitat the window of a summer afternoon, 
looking at the peaceful village street, and whether, if 
sh» were hanged for murder, they would let her poor 
body be brought back, and laid in the familiar grave- 
yard, where the harebells grew, and the wandering 
blackberry vines hung about the headstones, and the 
ground-sparrows built in the long grass. All this 
in awful indifference. 

But Mollie’s every sense was keenly alive. As the 
wagon jolted over the road, every sudden move- 
ment caused her acute physical pain. It was like 
going open-eyed and conscious to one’s own funeral. 
She saw the neighbors peeping at them from behind 
blinds and doors ajar. She saw the children in the 
street shrink away from them in affright. 

They drove up to the door of Wundle’s tavern for a 
moment. The piazza was speedily thronged. Celeste 
came out and chatted with the. officers about the 
weather. Mrs. Wundle herself came, and, though 
dreadfully shocked, managed to say that she had 
always thought the girl would come to grief. 

**O don’t, for heaven’s sake,” pleaded Mollie. 
“ Don’t say anything to hurt her feelings.” 

Bat Valerie sat impassive, and Mrs. Wundle’s 
speech brought no change to her corpse-like face. 

The officer bustled about them. 

* I'll pull this robe over this way a little. There! 
Are you quite comfortable, ma’am?” to Valerie, 
who stared at him without reply. 

“ As though anything can make any difference,” 
sobbed Mollie. 

*O now, don’t feel so bad as that. It’ll all come 
out right—you’ll brighten up by-and-by. Why, I’ve 
had charge of a good many parties, and they’d be 
struck all aback at first, but, bless you, they’d soon 
see there was no sense in that, and they’d brighten 

up, and be as chipper as could be after a while. Why 
there was Cleaver, hung for killing his wife. You 
never see anything beat his spirits. It aint no use 
in being blue, if you’re to die the next minute.” 

Mollie turned away, shuddering, and put her 
arms around Valerie. 

“ Now, then, we’re all ready!’ 

* Miss Mollie, Miss Mollie!” 

Mollie’s heart leaped at the sound of the kind voice. 
She looked down at Mr. Severn’s face, all pale and 
horror-stricken, but full of compassion. 

“* My dear friend, this is horrible!” 

Mollie could only cry in silence. 

“Can’t Ido something? You will want a lawyer, 
of course! Good heavens! to think that such a 
thing could be.” 

“If you would go and see Judge Wild for me,” 
said Mollie. 

“TJ will, I will! Everything must be done—shall 
be done. I’ll follow you to Shiretown. Trust in 
God, my dear Miss Mollie. My poor girl, trust in 
him.” 

He held Valerie’s hand an instant, and she smiled 
down athim. That smile he never forgot. Then 
the wagon drove off. 

“ Mollie!” shrieked Mrs. Wundle from the door. 

Mollie looked back and listened. 

“There’s a telegram just come that Captain Greg- 
ory is dead—shot night before last.” 

And so they drove off. 





The elasticity of the human mind is something 
marvellous. When Mollie opened her eyes the next 
morning, though her sleep had been brief and dis- 
turbed, and though the first sight which met her 
eyes was the whitewashed stone wall of a cell, and 
Valerie’s woful, pinched face, though all the terrible 
possibilities of the situation became immediately 
present to her consciousness, she rose full of hope. 
She had had a long talk with Valerie the night be- 
fore, and her plan was already determined upon. For 
one thing she was thankful, that she could act. To 
wait in idleness would have killed her. 

When Valerie and Mollie had eaten a slight break- 
fast, they parted with much forced composure, but 
with what inward pangs who shall tell. 

** You will be good to her!” said Mollie to the jail- 
or’s wife, with a sob. 

« Bless your heart, dear, that I will,” said the ten- 
der-hearted woman. ‘‘ You can’t make me believe 
her guilty, know. I’ve seen a good many faces, 
hypocritical ones, and wicked ones, and now and 
then an innocent one—and I know them apart. 

Mollie thanked her with all her heart, and went. 

It was terrible to be out in the world once more. She 
felt as if everybody knew her secret—that she was 
connected with those massive old walls. Butas soon 
as she had left the town behind her, her heart light- 
ened again. 

Mollie could not bear to pass through Hillfield. 
She stopped at a little village a few miles off, and 
sent for Mr. Severn to come to her. He came as 
soon as practicable, and they had a long conference. 
He had been to see Judge Wild. The lawyer was 
much broken down by ill health, but he had listened 














to Mr. Severn with interest and emotion. If Valerie’s 
friends could satisfy him of her innocence, he would 
undertake her defence. 

Tell him I will see him when I come back from 
New York,” said Mollie, eagerly. 

“ You are very confident!” said the minister, see- 
ing the light in her eye. 

Mollie smiled. In the exigency, she had more 
courage than the man. 

“ You mustn’t be too sanguine,” he said, shaking 
his head. “ This is a world of trouble.” 

* As if I did not know that,” thought Mollie, 
“Poor Mrs. Gregory is terribly overcome by this 
news concerning her son,’’ he added. 

Mollie’s face was suddenly suffused with color. 
She turned away to hide her emotion. 

“He was a friend of yours!” said the minister, 
wistfully. 

“A very good and true friend for many years,” 
answered Mollie. ‘ He is associated with much that 
is both sad and joyful in my life.” 

The minister watched her countenance a minute. 
Apparently he saw something there that disheartened 
him; for he sighed, presently, and began to say he 
must go. 

Mollie cried a little bit after he was gone, but by- 
and-by she brightened up, and became quite cheer- 
ful, as she passed over more and more of the beauti- 
ful country. Mollie’s spirits were always as suscepti- : 
ble as a barometer to atmospherical changes, and 
she could not help feeling the revivifying influence 
of the clear air saturated with June sunshine. 

She thought much that day of Socrates—remem- 
bering him with a gentle, sisterly affection, proud | 
that he had died in the discharge of his duty, recall- 
ing, with womanly pleasure, all those days when he 
was so much to her. If she had not been drawn out 
of herself, forced to think of another when her sor- 
row first came to her, she might have grown bitter 
and morbid over it. But, instead of mourning for | 
herself, she had mourned for her pet, her darling— 
the child who had crept into her heart, and made 
sunshine there so long. And this sorrow had done 
her good, as unselfish sorrow always does. 

I don’t know that in trouble there is necessarily 
any sanctifying influence.. It may make a hard 
heart more flinty still. A tender one it will touch to 
finest issues. And if its good effect depends on using 
it aright, that one can make a good use of it proves 
that he did not need its discipline, doesn’t it? After 
all, we know very little of the phil hy of God’s 
dealings with his creatures, and I suspéet that many 
of our notions concerning it would, upon examina- 
tion, be found to be fallacies. 

Certainly it would seem as if Mollie Tarte had ex- 
perienced, first and last, more than her share of 
trouble; yet the odor of the blossoms cheered her, 
the green grass rested her spirit, the fresh wind from 
the sea strengthened and calmed her. She slept 
quietly that night, though always, even in her 
dreams, infamy and death for the one she loved best, 
stared at her like a spectre. 

Mollie had herself driven straight to Mrs. Clymer’s. 
The house looked precisely as it did so many years 
before—so many that people did not speak of Mollie 
asthe young lady now—and Mrs. Clymer herself 
came to the door, looking hurried and worried. And 
that, too, was natural and familiar. 

“T declare! If it isn’t Mollie Tarte!” cried the 
landlady. And then she seized her by the hand, and 
drew her inside the door, and shook ds over and 
over, and broke out into a little Mondilusiacons 
of delight and surprise. ‘‘ You loo! young as 
ever you did!” cried Mrs. Clymer. 

But Mollie shook her head and smiled. She knew 
better—there were gray hairs in her short curls, and 
hollows in her cheeks, and the apple-bloom freshness 
of her complexion was gone. Yet she was secretly 
pleased, 2s what woman is not, to be told such a fib, 
though she knows it is a fib, because. it) her 
hope that the change that so dismays 
is not, after all, so very apparent to 

“ And where’s the child with the 
name, that you would be so silly about 
Clymer. 

Mollie grew pale, and her heart sank. 

“ It’s a long story, dear Mrs. Clymer,” she faltered. 

Mrs. Clymer sat down at once, and Mollie told her, 
—long, sad story that it was. 

‘“‘And now,” said Mollie, drawing out a éard of ad- 
dress from her reticule, ‘‘ would you go with me into 
this place?” 

Mrs. Clymer made some sort of strangled reply, 
and was astonished and angry, a few minutes after, 
on tying on her bonnet before the glass, to find her 
eyes so red. : 

JT declare, Mollie Tarte, you are enough to put 
anybody out of all patience with you. If you had let 
the little, ragged, good-for-nothing alone, you’d have 
escaped all this.” 

Mollie thought she should have escaped a good deal 
more which it would not have been so pleasant to 
have lost. But she made no reply, and presently 
the two set forth together. They crossed the lower 
part of the city, turned finally into a square, and rang 
the bell at the door of a tall brick house that had once 
been elegant, but now wore an air of shabby gentility. 
The velvet carpet in the hall was threadbare and 
dirty. The servant girl who awaited her orders was 
one of the most slatternly of her class. 

“Can we see Mrs. Carstone?” said Mollie, meekly. 

‘“* That’s for Mrs. Carstone—as she calls herself —to 
say. Jshould say you couldn’t,” replied the girl, 
impudently. 

“Would you be good enough to ask her?” began 
Mollie. 









Mrs. Clymer stepped forward. 

** You go upstairs and tell Mrs. Garstone that some 
ladies wish to see her on important business,” she 
said, sharply. 

The girl went a few steps up the stairs, stopped, 
and leaned over the banister. . 

“I say—is it anything about a place?” she said, 
with a nod of her frowzled head. 

‘A place!” ejaculated Mrs. Clymer, with indig- 
nation. 7 
“In the theatre, you know!” with another nod. 
“ That’s what they mostly comes for, and they pays 
her pretty well, too, to get "ema place. You’re too 
old for most parts—I shouldn’t advise you to try it. 
Besides, Mrs. Carstone—” 





Mrs. Clymer took a step forward. vi 
‘IT wish [ had the training of you, young woman,” 


she said, with suppressed vehemence. “ If I wouldn’t 
give it to you!” 


‘Would you, though? Do you really think you 


would?” 


She started again, looked back from the top of the 


stairs to say, with a jeering laugh: 


** Would you though, really?” and disappeared. 
In about two minutes she reappeared, loomed 


through the darkness, and called out that they could 
come up if they chose. 


Mollie clung to her friend’s hand, half terrified with 


apprehension. 


* Courage!” whispered Mrs. Clymer. ‘ Nothing 


more than being subjected to impertinence will meet 
us here.” 


They made their way through the obscurity of 


the upper hall, and knocked at the door where they 
were bidden to. 


A weak voice from within called out: 
“Come in!” 
With some trepidation, Mollie opened the door and 


stepped in. It was a large room, furnished tawdrily, 
and on the bed in the further corner lay a woman. 
Mollie stood still where she was. 


“Ah! You know me, mademoiselle. You need 
not be afraid to come near. I can do you no harm. 
Do you not see that I am dying?” 

* You are, indeed, changed!” 

‘Changed! Mon Dieu! Such troubles as I have 
had would change anybody. And yet I am not old. 
You can see that I am not old.” 

Mollie looked at the haggard, sunken face, wasted 
from its early beauty. She was too innocent herself 
to know much of such things, yet she knew that dis- 
sipation more than illness or time had ravaged the 
features, dimmed the fine eyes, and imparted that 
indescribable coarseness. 

“We all have our troubles. I have mine!” said 
Mollie, shortly. ~ 

‘Ts it about your troubles that you have come to 
tell me?” said the other, with a quick gleam of in- 
telligence. ‘‘ You need not fear to speak. I know it 
all from the newspapers.” 

Mollie shuddered. This was almost too much to 
bear. 

“ If you know it, then you know just what I want,” 
she said. ‘ 

“I know. But, mademoiselle, I am poor. Iam 
ill—dying. Ihave not money enough to buy me a 


She violently at the close of this speech. 


“ez g to give you money,” said Mollie, 
more kindly. 


Mrs. Clymer drew near, and threw in a sharp word 
from time to time. 

At the end of an hour the two rose. 

“‘ This afternoon at two!” 

“ At two, mademoiselle. You had best ring the 
bell for Imogen to show you down stairs.” 

“So it wasn’t anything about a place!” she said, 
looking around. 

Mrs. Clymer gave her a poke in the back with her 
parasol. = 

“You goalong! O, if I had you?” 

“You would, would you?” And Imogen’s face 
underwent indescribable ’ 

“T am so thankful to 
glad—O, so glad!” said 

Mrs. Clymer had linge 
Imogen. She came up briskly. 

* So am I,” my dear!” 

“Omy darling, my darling!” cried Mollie, hyster- 








t house, and so 


skirmish with 


y: < 

“ Hush! control yourself. Now we’ll have a lunch, 
and then go straight to the lawyer’s office.” 

At two o’clock, another long conference was held 
in the chamber they had just qnitted. The keen eye 
of the man of business took of many little cir- 
cumstances that had escaped the ladies. 

When they went down stairs Imogen’s contortions 
were truly wonderful. 

‘Now look here!” said Mrs. Clymer, suddenly. 
“ What do you mean by this?” e 

“ O, you are bright, n’t you? Sick, isn’t she? 
O whata bright set of jle.?? 

When the door had closed upon them, Mr. Mur- 
dock said: 

“ The woman is shamming sick. She mustie. ar- 
rested at once. We can keep the affidavit—it may 
be useful in case she should manage to give us the 
slip.” 

Mollie was so excited she could hardly walk. Mr. 
Murdock put them imto a carriage, and went his way, 
to carry out certain suggestions of his own. 

They passed the little greén park Mollie rememé 
bered so well. Overcome by a flood of tender emo- 
tion, she begged Mrs/Clymer to alight. They pass- 
ed in through the gate, and had hardly taken a turn 
inside, before a childish voice at their side said: 


“ Fresh roses, miss! Will you buy some roses?” 
Mollie looked down, a tide of recollections surging 
in ber mind. 

“ Show the ladies the lilies!” said a cracked voice, 
close at hand. 

Betore Mollie could think or speak, Mrs. Clymer 
had pounced upon the owner of that voice. 

“I know you!” she cried. ‘‘ Look, Mollie, look!’ 
Mollie looked, and knew her at once. 

“O yes, I know you!” repeated Mrs. Clymer. 
** Such creatures never change. And you aint out 
of mourning for your husband yet, I declare!” 

The wizened old woman put a rag of a handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

‘“* And I know you, too,” she whined. “ You’rethe 
one that stole my little Valley. You’ve made a lady 
of her, I suppose, while her poor old grandmother is 
starving.” 

Alas, alas! A keen pain rose in Mollie’s heart. 
“0, grandmother! You aren’t her mother, then!” 
said Mrs. Clymer. 

The old womau looked up. 

“What would you give t know who her mother 
was?” she whimpered. ‘ Times aint as good as they 
was, and since my poor husband was killed in the 
army—” 

She stopped suddenly—the sight of an open purse 
checked her. 

“T’ll tell you for half that,” she cried, eagerly, 
“and you needn’t pay me, after] tell you, if you 
don’t think it worth knowing.” 

. Mollie looked frightened yet eager. Mrs. Clymer 
came to her, and fairly terrified the old creature into 
temporary sincerity. 

Late that evening, a shabby figure in black hobbled 
away from Mrs. Clymer’s deer not altogether satis- 
fied, yet not altogether displeased. She chuckled 
gleefully over the handful of silver that had been 
given her—it was part of a little hoard accumulated 
before that beautiful metal became obsolete—and 
growled between her self-felicitations because it was 
not more. Within the house there was tearful ex- 
citement and incredulity. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





OBSCENITY OF POMPEII. 

There is one matter in relation to Pompeii that is 
seldom touched on by writers, and which I dare not 
touch too closely, to wit: the horrible depravity of 
the Pompeians, as illustrated by the frescoes, mosaics, 
sculptures and bronze statues that are found. Hun- 
dreds of these vile objects have been carried away to 
the museum in Naples, and put in a room which no 
woman is allowed to visit; but there are still houses 
in Pompeii that are kept locked, and others that 
have such sculptures over the doors on the outsides 
that the guides hurry past them when there are wo- 
men in the party. Even in private houses there are 
scores of frescoes—magniticently executed, too— 
which one would dare to visit only in company with 
his nearest and dearest friends, if ladies, and in other 
houses pictures and statues than which none can 
imagine anything worse. I cannot understand why 
the writers on these matters have been so anxious to 
conceal the faults of the ancients. It is a fact that 
deserves to be generally known. Great God! what 
@ picture of corruption in imperial Rome is revealed 
to one who looks into Pompeii with anything like 
thoroughness. The very stone of the door-posts tells 
a@ tale more damnable than ever was invented by 
modern thought. Sodom was clean and Gomorrah 
was pure compared with Pompeii, that “ advertised 
the ways that led down to hell” by sculptures plac- 
ed in the open light of the street? “‘ Out, damned 
spot!” cried the still infant genius of modern civili- 
zation and Christianity, as it looked upon Pompeii, 
and Vesuvius ded to the i, and sent 
his consuming fires to do the work. 








THE COW-TREE OF AFRICA. 
Baron Huwboldt gives the following description of 
this tree: On the barren flank of a rock grows a tree 
with dry. leathery leaves; its large, woody roots can 
scarcely penetrate into the stony soil. For several 
months in the year not a single shower moistens its 
foliage. Its branches appear dried and dead; yet as 
soon as the trunk is pierced, there flows from ita 
sweet and nourishing milk. It is at sunrise that this 
vegetable fountain is most abundant. The natives 
are then seen hastening from all quarters, furnished 
with large bowls to receive the milk, which grows 
yellow and thickens at the surface. Scme drain the 
bowls under the tree,,while others carry home the 
juice to their children; and you might fancy as the 
father returned home with the milk, you saw the 
family of a shepherd gathering round, and receiving 
from him the production of his kine. The milk, ob- 
tained by incision made in the trunk, is tolerably 
thick, free from all acidity, of an agreeable and balmy 
smell. It was offered to us in the shell of a calabash 
tree. We drank a considerable quantity of it in the 
evening before we went to bed, and very early in the 
morning, without experiencizg ihe slightest djurious 
effect. 





A SHARY WIDow.—Mrs. So-and-so lost her hus- 
band, a very good man, to whom she was much at- 
tached. A few days after the funeral, the sexton 
brought in his bill. “For digging grave, two dol- 
lars.” ‘*My gracious,” said the woman, “ you don’t 
charge two dollars for digging @ grave in such a soft 
spot as that? I would willingly have dug it myself 





for one dollar.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








MARTIN GUERRE. 





IN the little town of Artigues, in the district of 
Rieux, there lived, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, a young couple, about whom the neighbors 
whispered most wonderful stories. Bertrande Rols, 
a girl of great beauty, had been married at the early 
age of little more than ten years (as was customary 
in those parts), to Martin Guerre, who was not much 
older. No children resulted from the marriage for 
some years, and it was universally believed that the 
young people had been bewitched. Their friends 
and relations advised ail sorts of things to deliver 
them from the charm under which they were sup- 
posed to be suffering. But, in despite of consecrated 
cakes, masses, and holy waters, held and given by the 
priests of the district, the enchantment continued. 
Bertrande’s relations and friends strongly advised her 
to sue for a divorce, and to marry some one else. 
But the young wife was as virtuous as she was beau- 
tiful, was devotedly attached to her husband, and 


tortured with doubt about Martin’s identity, but 
more inclined towards him than otherwise. She had 
given her uncle the authority to take the step he 
had taken, but probably in consequence of his threats 
of what he would do if she refused; for, scarcely had 
Martin been lodged in prison, when she sent him 
clothes, clean linen, and money. 

This extraordinary trial came off before the court 
of justice at Rieux. The plaintiffs pleaded that the 
accused was not the missing Martin Guerre, but was 
a certain Arnold Tilh, commonly called Pansette, 
born at Sagias. They denounced him as an impostor, 
amenable to all the rigors of the law. 

Martin’s defence was simple and natural. Having 
left his father’s house in consequence of having of- 
fended him, he had wandered about from place to 
place; and he mentioned by name many persons in 
whose society he had been. He had enlisted, and 
served in the French army nearly eight years; had 
then deserted to Spain; and, having heard that he 
could return home without danger, had done so. On 





would not hear of a separation. At last, after eight 
or nine years, when the young couple were about 
twenty, Bertrande gave birth to a boy, who was 
christened Sanxi. Shortly after the birth ofthe child, 
Martin Guerre was induced to misappropriate some 
corn belonging to his father, who, though of Biscay- 
an origin, farmed lands in Artigues. The robbery 
was discovered, and Martin, fearing his father’s an- 
ger, left the place. No one, not even his wife, could 
find out whither he had gone. For eight years, no 
tidings were heard of him. Meantime, his father 
died, apparently without any ill feeling against his 
absent son, for he did not disinherit him. Peter 
Guerre, brother of the deceased, managed the pro- 
perty left to Martin, and drew the rents. 

Bertrande during these eight years lived in strict 
retirement. Suddenly the news was spread that 
Martin Guerre had returned. The fact was not to 
be denied. One day Martin, who was certainly some- 
what changed during the eight years he had been 
absent, appeared by the side of his delighted wife, 
and was warmly welcomed by the neighbors; they 
all recognized him by his feat and stat’ He 
gossiped about old times, on adventures which had 
befallen bimself, and on many of his old freaks when 
a boy. Martin Guerre’s four sisters hailed him as 
their brother, and Uncle Peter acknowledged him to 
be his nephew. He took possession of Bertrande’s 
house, where he instalied himself as Bertrande’s 
husband. Ywochildren were born to them, one of 
whom died an infant. 

Who could entertain a doubt that the new-comer 
was the real Martin Guerre? Yet a most extraor- 
dinary report was spread in Artigues. A soldier 
from Rochefort, who by chance visited Artigues, 
publicly declared that the real Martin Guerre, with 
whom he was well acquainted, was in Flanders; at 
St. Laurent he had losta leg by a cannon-ball, and 
had a wooden one; consequently the man with two 
sound legs must be an impostor. Yet who had the 
right, on the simple word of an unknown soldier, to 
question the identity of a man whom both wife and 
relations had acknowledged? This stroller might 
have an ulterior object in view, in spreading such a 
report, and his stat ts must be fabul For, if 
Martin Guerre were elsewhere, why did he not claim 
his inheritance? Some sensation was, hdwever, 
created when it was found that Bertrande had sent 
for a solicitor to take down the soldier’s statement. 

Another circumstance shortly afterwards attracted 
the attention of the neighbors to the Guerre family. 
Between Uncle Peter and his nephew there were 
violent disputes. Itis true, Uncle Peter had handed 
over his nephew’s property to him, but he postponed 
from day to day the rendering an account of his 
trusteeship Martin pressed him hard; he brought 
an action against him, and they became inveterate 
enemies. The uncle was even accused of having at- 
tempted Martin’s life; in a fit of anger one day he 
knocked him down, and was about to hit him with 
aniron bar, when Bertrande rushed forward and 
preserved her husband. Peter now thought only of 
revenge. 

A dispute with one Jean of Escarbeuf led to Mar- 
tin’s imprisonment. The uncle took advantage of 
the opportunity to end to p de Bertrande 
to leave her husband. He said he was an impostor, 
whom she ougbt to turn out of doors; he even threat- 
ened to have them both turned out of house and 
home, if she lived with him any longer. But the 
wife was not to be intimidated, and firmly declared 
that no one could know her husband better than her- 
self. Ifhe were not her husband, he was the devil 
in her husband’s skiu. The exasperated uncle had 
no better success with the other relations. Jean 
Loze, a man of considerable property, and consul at 
Palhos—to whom Peter applied for a loan of money 
to institute proceedings against the presumed im- 
postor—declared that he recognized Martin, and 
declined to advance any money to do him harm; if 
he did advance money, it would be to defend him 
against bis calumniators. 

The uncle’s attempts seemed to have failed com- 
pletely, and Martin having been released from his 
short incarceration, was received back with open 
arms by bis wife. To the astonishment of every one, 
on the following morning Martin was forcibly taken 
from his house by the uncle and his four sons-in-law, 
all armed, and was lodged in the prison at Rieux. 
The report accredited was, that this was done at the 
request of Bertrande herself, who had at last found 
out that her supposed husband was an impostor. 

Respecting Bertrande’s own feelings and belief, 














hn greatest uncertainty prevailed. She now seemed 


| higher tribunal, and. 


hing Artigues, he was immediately recognized 
by theinhabitants, who, with rejoicings, accompanied 
him to his wife’s house. His wife had received him 
without the slightest doubt or hesitation. His rela- 
tions and friends, including his four sisters, threw 
themselves into his arms, and embraced him with 
tears, before he had narrate’ his adventures. If his 
wife now, apparently, were among his accusers, after 
living three years with him without the slightest 
compunction, it was clear that this could not be an 
actof herown free will, but must be the result of 
threats and intimidations on the part of the uncle 
and his partisans. The motives were revenge and 
self-interest. The weli-known violent disputes be- 
tween him and his wicked relative offered him the 
best means of defence. He therefore prayed that 
Bertrande should be released from the power exer- 
cised over her by her uncle; and that, to shield her 
against his malicious influence, she should be placed 
under the care of some disinterested persons. This 
was granted. A species of clerical edict was issued, 
threatening excommunication against all persons 
cognisant of the affair who did not come forward and 
tell the truth. 

Every investigation made by the authorities tended 
to corrob te the stat ts of the 1 as to the 
towns he bad visited and the persons he had mixed 
with. In cross-examination, his replies were quite 
satisfactory. He talked without any hesitation of his 
native place, his father, his mother, his marriage, 
the priest who had married him to Bertrande; he 











even remembered how some of the guests at the mar- 
riage were dressed. On the marriage night, some of | 
the young men of the place had given him a serenade. | 
He mentioned their names. 

Bertrande corroborated every circumstance. There 
was only one important point upon which Martin 
had been silent—the story that they were bewitched. 
On being pressed, Martin related every circumstance 











witnesses were again examined. Some swore to the 
identity of Martin Guerre, others to the identity of 
Arnold Tilh, 

According to the depositions of all who had known 
this Arnol:il Tilh, he was a will young fellow, a 
gambler, blasphemer, thief, and clever swindler. 
Witnesses beyond suspici:n owned that the resem- 
blance between him and Martin Guerre was extra- 
ordinary, and that a cxssual observer could not 
distinguish one from the other. Martin Guerre was, 
however, somewhat taller and darker, and had a 
stooping gait. Arnold Tilh was of stronger build, and 
his head upright. The latter description was in 
keeping with the personal appearance of the accused 
at the bar. But he also had, as advanced by Mar- 
tin’s witnesses, the mark of a swelling on his tace, 
and a scar over the right eyebrow. The evidence as 
to these marks was, however, contradictory. Some 
said the left eyebrow, others declared that the mark 
on Martin’s face was larger, some that it was less. 
No two witnesses could agree. Among the accusa- 
tions brought agaiast the prisoner was one of witch- 
craft; and the high court of Toulouse. and its Coun- 
cillor Coras who belonged to the Reformed Church, 
laid stress upon it. By the black art the accused had 
acquired the knowledge of every circumstance con- 
nected with Martin Guerre’s history. 

Bertrande was not for a moment suspected of 
complicity with the imposition, or of having been 
bewitched by him. Her conduct througbout proved 
that she was an amiable, timid woman, incapable of 
forming any strong resolution to do harm to any one. 
It was considered that it required an immense effort 
on the part of a virtuous woman to declare publicly 
that she had her husband’s identity; such 
@ declaration woukl imply the illegitimacy of her 
children. This was taken as an explanation of her 
half retraction and anxiety. Among the witnesses 
who solemnly declared the accused to be Arnold Tilh, 
some had had dealings with him, or had acted as 
witnesses to transactions with him. They showed 
documents bearing his signature, but these were no 
proofs against aman who disowned them. On the 
other hand, an innkeeper of a town in the vicinity 
deposed that, under the seal of confidence, the pris- 
oner had confessed to him that he was Arnold Tilh, 
but that Martin Guerre had made him his heir. Two 
other witnesses stated that when they wished to 
speak to him he had made them a sign to he silent, 
and that one of them had received a present from 
him. It was further stated that Martin Guerre was 
@ good swordsman and wrestler, and that the accused 
was not. Martin Guerre was originally from Bis- 
caya. The accused was ignorant of the Basque dia- 
lect, except a few words which he occasionally 
introduced into ‘his conversation. The shoemaker 
formerly employed by Martin Guerre swore that the 
number of his last was 12, while that of the prisoner 
was 9, and that within his whole experience he had 
never known the feet of a healthy grown-up man to 
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connected with that rumor, almost in the very words increase in size. An uncle of Tilh by the maternal 


in which Bertrande had already stated them on . 
paper. No less than one hundred and fifty witnesses ; 


were examined as to whether they recognized the 
accused as Martin Guerre, or Arnold Tilh. 

Sixty of these witnesses declared that the resem- 
blance between the two men was 80 ex r 
that they could not make a solemn dec! 
way. Thirty or forty declared that the: esita- 
tingly believed the i to be Martin Guerre, 
whom they had known from his boyhood. They recog- 
nized him by certain marks upon his person, as well 
as by his face and figure. Fifty witnesses declared 
that the accused was Arnold Tilh, of Sagias, whom 
they had known from a child! 

Martin’s son, young Sauxi, was confronted with 
the accused; there was no resemblance between 
them. On the other hand, the four sisters Guerre 
were as like him as one egg is to another. The 
judges of Rieux pronounced that the accused was 
convicted of imposture; and sentenced him to be exe- 
cuted and quartered. The accused appealed to a 
h courts of justice of 
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Toulouse orde: 

Investigation’ m foot respécting Ber- 
trande’s charactery lew to induce her to make 
a full declaration of everything within her know- 
ledge, They were allin her favor. Every witness 
bore testimony to her high moral character and vir- 
tuous luct. It d impossible that so inno- 
cent a woman could have lived for three years with a 
man as his wife, unless she was firmly convinced that 
he was her husband. For eight years, in the full 
bloom of youth and ty, she had patiently waited, 
had declined every cement to sever the already 
half-broken band of matrimony and act @ 
second marriage, had remained faithful to her ab- 
sent husband. On being confronted with the ac- 
cused, she became confused. In a cheerful voice he 
asked her to tell the whole truth; she must swear 
whether he was or was notifer real husband; if she 
denied him, life had no longer any charm. Ber- 
trande could only reply that she could not swear 
it. 

Thel¥iew taken by the new judge of this reply was 
favorable to the accused. Bertrande had been 80 
importuned and frightened that she had reluctantly 
given her adhesion to the accusation of her uncle; 
she had committed an error from fear and weakness ; 
and now, fear of punishment prévented her from re- 
tracting. Moreover, the open countenance of the 
accused, and his calm and collected replies when con- 
fronted with Bertrande and the uncle—who trembled 








and were greatly discomposed—had a powerful effect 
upon the jury, who fancied they saw evidences of 
falsehood in the demeanor of Peter Guerre. Thirty 


side, at once recognized the accused as his nephew. 
He burst into tears when he saw his nephew in 
chains. The judges attached great weight to this 
involuntary confession. 

Had there been no counter-witnesses, these posi- 
tive declarations might have been conclusive against 
the accused. But the witnesses in his favor re- 
mained unshaken; they again and again declared 
that he was Martin Guerre. What gave more im- 
portance to declarations was, that they had 
known suiggGoer since he was a child, whilst 
the former had simply had dealings with 
him. As to what had become of Arnold Tilh, no 
trace could be found. The four chief witn for 





ing. He was only two years old when he left that 
district, and no one could prove that he spoke the 
dialect in the days before his flight. Even Arnold 
Tilh’s disreputable character was in favor of the 
accused. During the three years he had lived mith 
Bertrande, he had appreciated the love of an amiable 
woman, and had given her no cause for complaint. 
Was it possible that the natural inclinations of a des- 
perate man could be so suddenly changed? 

The judges were in the greatest perplexity. A 
favorable verdict was expected A contrary verdict 
would involve the destruction of a l.appy home, and 
the illegitimacy of a child. 

But now, a new witness suddenly made his appear- 
ance—a far more important witness than any of the 
others—a witness against the d, and at the 
same time an accuser--a man with a wooden leg, 
cal'ing himself Martin Guerre the real, the only 
Martin Guerre of Artigues, the husband of Bertrande 
of Rols. 

The first-suspecte1-to-be-false Martin Guerre had 
had already given the judges so much trouble and 
anxiety, that they received the second pretender 
with extremo disgust, and ordered him to be arrested. 
The suspicion against him was in s»me measure jus- 
tified. The declaration of the soldier, and the step 
taken by Bertrande, had become public. According 
to the soldier’s statement, the real Martin Guerre 
had a wooden leg. Nout a bad inducement to an 
adventurer with a wouden leg, to try for the disput: d 
place, in which another had already succeeded so 
well. It was even assumed that Uncle Peter might 
have set up this new Martin Guerre. Moreover, the 
wooden-legged man, instead of going first to the 
town, had presented himself at once in court, with a 
document in his hand, in which he set forth all his 
civil claims, and demanded his restitution in his for- 
mer position and in all bis rights. This smacke:t of 
@ conspiracy to entangle the case still more. The 
replies of the wooden-legged man did not weaken the 
suspicions against him. They were, certainly, pre- 
cise and minute; but they agreed exactly with what 
the first clai t had declared 

Before the witnesses were called, the two Martins 
Guerre were confronted. The first did not for a mo- 
ment lose his presence of mind. He maintained 
that the new claimant was an impostor suborned by 
his supposed uncle, and that he knew nothing at all 
about him. With the confidence of a man conscious 
of being in the right, he declared that he was ready 
to suffer the most ignominious death, if he did not 
succeed in convincing the judges of the conspiracy 
against him. A violent altercation ensued between 
the two. Though the wooden-legged man was never 
in want of a reply, he at times lost his presence of 
mind and firmness, whereas the other remaine! 
perfectly calm and collected. New witnesses were 
sought out. Arnold Tilh had brothers. They were 
cited to appear; but neither promises nor threats 
could induce them to do so. The judges did not 
press them further, as the life of a brother might be 
at stake. 

The next step was to confront the new comer with 
the Guerre family. The elder sister was admitted 
first. She looked for some time steadily at the new 
comer, She then threw herself on his breast, sob- 
bing, and kissing him; called him by his name, and 
entreated his forgiveness. She had been deceive. 
Her brother was equally moved, kissed her, and 
forgave her. A similar scene occurred with the 
three other sisters. The witness gradually agreed that 
their judgment had been misled, and that this was 
the real Martin Guerre. All that now remained, 
was to confront Bertrande with the new claimant. 
She stopped at the threshold as soon as she saw the 











the accused had at once recognized him as their 
brother. No cross-examination could shake their 
belief. Could it be supposed that all four were de- 
ceived by a resemblance? If it had even been so at 
ti t trial must have drawn all their 
a man, anew. Should even sisterly 
leceived them, was it likely that the 










hus of them should be equally deceived? 
They gnized the accused as their brother- 
in-law. 


Uncle Peter Guerre, the chief accuser, was un- 
wittingly an indirect witness in favor of the prisoner. 
He himself had at once recognized him as his neph- 
ew, had handed him over his inheritance without 
hesitation, and it was only when a dispute about the 
trusteeship arose that he challenged his identity. It 
was presumed that, from revenge, he had got up 
several plots against Martin. Were not, then, his 
motives to ruin him, self-evident? Bertrande’s 
whole conduct was surely in the prisoner’s favor. 
Ou his return he addressed all his former friends by 
their Christian names. Was it possible for the most 
skillful impostor not to have betrayed himself? 
What study such an impostor must have previously 
undergone! And who could have helped him? If 
not Bertrande—who was above all suspicion—it could 
only have been Martin Guerre. The number of 
years of absence explained a certain change of aspect. 
The boy had filled out, had become stouter, had 
served in the army, drill had made him more erect, 
he bad grown a beard, and it made some alteration 
in his face. Martin Guerre had, firstly, two double 
teeth in the upper jaw; secondly, a scar on the fore- 
head; thirdly, a misshapen nail on the forefinger of 
his right hand; fourthly, three warts on the same 
hand, and one on the little finger; fifthly, a mole 
over the left eye. All these marks were on the ac- 





cused. That the boy Sanxi should not resemble him, 
was of no account; taking into consideration the 
striking resemblance to the four sisters. That he 
did not understand the Basque dialect, proved noth- 








unexpected man, and evinced sudden and powerful 
emotion. She burst into tears, threw herself at hi« 
feet, stretched out her arms, and, sobbing loudly, ge 
begged his forgiveness. He was her lost husband, 
the real Martin Guerre. No more evidence was 
required. The mystery was held to be solved. Even 
the impostor saw that the game was up, and, with- 
out being put to torture, made full confession of his 
guilt. 

On the 12th of September, 1560, the High Court of 
Toul passed t on Arnold Tilh. The sen- 
tence of the court of Rieux was quashei, as execution 
with the sword had been decreed; which was not 
adjudged to low criminals. Arnold Tilh was sen- 
tenced, b he had d the name, rank, and 
person, of Martin Guerre, claimed his wife, appropri- 
ated and spent her property, and contaminated her 
marriage, to go on his knees from the church door of 
Artigues, in his shirt, with uncovered head and bare 
feet, a rope round his neck, and a burning tapér in 
his hand, asking pardon of God, the king, the author- 
ities, Martin Guerre, and Bertrande of Rols; then 
to be led through all the streets of the town, 
and finally to be hanged and strangled in front of 
Martin Guerre’s house, and his body then to be 
publicly burnt. The sentence was carried out on the 
16th of September. Under the gullows erected in 
front of Martin Guerre’s house, Arnold Tilh implored 
the forgiveness of Martin and of his wife. 

According to Arnold Tilh’s statement made before 
his death, he and Martin Guerre had served together 
in the army, sharing the same tent. Martin had 
repeatedly related all his affairs to him, and every 
cir rt ted with his parents, his home, 
his wife, his flight; in a drunken fit he had eyen told 
bim the various circumstances of his marriage. On 
his return home, Tilh had been repeatedly addressed 
as Martin Guerre. He had at first treated it as a 
joke, but afterwards resolved to turn it to acconnt 














He made a study of it, and, thus prepared, came to 
Artigues. 
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SEA MUSIC, 
The gray unresting sea, 
Adown the bright and belting shore 
Breaking in untold melody, 
Makes music evermore, 


Centuries of vanished time, 
Since the glad earth's primeval mo 
Have heard the grand unpausing chi: 
Momently aye new-born. 


Like as in cloistered piles, 
Rich bursts of massive sound upsw: | 
Ringing along dim-lighted aisles, 
With spirit-trancing spell; 


So on the surf-white strand, 
Chants of deep peal the sea-waves | 
Like voices from a viewless land, 
Hymning a hymn of praise. 


By times, in thunder notes, 

The booming b'llows shoreward su, 
By times, a silver laugh infloats; 

By times, a low soft dirge. 


Souls more ennobled grow, 
Listing the wordless anthem rise; 
Discords are drowned In the great f: - 
Of Nature's harmonies, 


Men change, and “ cease to be,"" 
And empires rise, and grow, and f. 

But the weird music of the sea 
Lives, and outlives them all. 


That mystic song shall last 
Till time itself no more shall be: 
‘Till seas and shores away have pas: 
Lost in eternity. 


Biographical Portfo . 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of 0 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


CAPTAIN JONATHAN STO’: 
A soLDIER in the American army 
Revolution, was born in New Braintre 
county, Mass., in 1751, His father, F: 
was a soldier under General James Wolt 
in the expedition against the Frenc! 
where he was killed at the attack on Q: 
At an early age the son entered on boa” 
ship at Newport, R. L, and returned a 
of two years. 
In 1775, soon after his return from + 
commenced between the colonies and ( 
and he enlisted in the service of his 
volunteer, being an orderly sergean 
Learnard’s regiment. From his lette: 
of May, 1775, we learn that he was the: 
with the army under the command of ‘ 
mas Ward, who was then comman:' 
the troo}s there assembled; the Briti ‘ 
ing possession of Boston, which at that 
headquarters of the king’s troops in A) 
He seems to have possessed the 
patriotism, for he says that himeelf, a» - 
c mpany to which be belonged, “ are » 
the glorious cause in which they are er - 
to relieve the cvuntry from vasealage 
tyranny and oppression, that thos: 
Lirelings may not again be allowed t- 
filthy hands in the innocent blood of 0 
referring, no doubt, to the attack on 
Lexington, on the 19th of April, whi‘ 
the whole country to resistance and 
testimony of his bravery and good « 
the year 1775, he was appointed a Meu 
onel Learned’s regiment. 
On the 9th of April, 1776. the Ameri 
lat Dorchester Neck, openc ' 
the northeast of Bird’s Hill, near | 
the intent to annoy the British shi: 
the harbor; at night a strong detachr: 
to open a work still newer to Boston. 
this party, of which he says: “ We h» 
deal of cannonading lately. Last 8: 
was on Dorchester Heights, and one 
surgeon (Doctor Dow, of Connecticut ' 
diers, were killed by one shot. They 
from Boston, and not less than thirty 
have been discharged since I have | 
letter.” More than eight hundred 
during the night. 

On the 10th the cannonade was « 
British were engaged in putting the’ 
tary stores and baggage on board th: 
transports. Oa the 1ith and 12th t! 
making preparations for leaving ‘ 
number of gun-carriages, ammanit) - 
bad been broken up and thrown int 
the 17th, the British evacuated Bost 
ber of cannon were left spiked; anc’ 
mortars, which they were unsuccer 
ing to burst. As soon a6 this war 
American troops on the Roxbury - 
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SEA MUSIC. 
The gray unresting sea, 
Adown the bright and belting shore, 
Breaking in untold melody, 
Makes music evermore. 


Centuries of vanished time, 
Since the glad earth’s primeval morn, 
Have heard the grand unpausing chime, 
Momently aye new-born. 


Like as in cloistered piles, 

Rich bursts of massive sound upswell, 
Ringing along dim-lighted aisles, 

With spirit-trancing spell; 


So on the surf-white strand, 
Chants of deep peal the sea-waves raise, 
Like voices from a viewless land, 
Hymning a hymn of praise. 


By times, in thunder notes, 

The booming b‘llows shoreward surge; 
By times, a silver laugh infloats; 

By times, a low soft dirge. 


Souls more ennobled grow, 
Listing the wordless anthem rise; 
Discords are drowned in the great flow 
Of Nature's harmonies. 


Men change, and “ cease to be,”’ 

And empires rise, and grow, and fall; 
But the weird music of the sea 

Lives, and outlives them all. 


That mystic song shall last 
Till time itself no more shall be: 
Till seas and shores away have passed, 
Lost in eternity. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


CAPTAIN JONATHAN STONE, 
A SOLDIER in the American army during the 
Revolation, was born in New Braintree, Worcester 
county, Mass., in 1751. His father, Francis Stone, 
was a soldier under General James Wolfe, and served 
in the expedition against the French in Canada, 
where he was killed at the attack on Quebec, in 1759. 
At an early age the son entered on board of a whale- 
ship at Newport, R. L., and returned after an absence 
of two years. 
In 1775, soon after his return from sea, hostilities 
commenced between the colonies and Great Britain, 
and he enlisted in the service of his country as a 
volunteer, being an orderly sergeant in Colunel 
Learnard’s regiment. From his letters of the 29th 


the troops there assembled; the British troops hav- 
ing possession of Boston, which at that time was the 
headquarters of the king’s troops in America. 


c¢ mpany to which be belonged, “ are ani 





to relieve the country from vassalage and slavery, 


eo Want 
a 


the year 1775, he was appoi 
onel Learned’s regiment. 





letter.” 
during the night. 


ing to burst. 


scenes Lieutenant Stone took an active part. 


of May, 1775, we learn that he was then at Roxbury, 
with the army under the command of General Arte- 
mas Ward, who was then commander-in-chief: of 


He seems to have possessed the true spirit of 
patriotism, for he says that himself, and each of the 
ted with 
the glorious cause in which they are engaged, hoping 


tyranny and oppression, that those bloodthirsty 
Lirelings may not again be allowed to imbrue their 
filthy hands in the innocent blood of our neighbors ;” 
referring, no doubt, to the attack on the people of 
Lexington, on the 19th of April, which had aroused 
the whole country to resistance and revenge. Asa 
testimony of his bravery and good conduct during 
tin Col- 


On the 9th of April, 1776, the American army, then 
statione:l at Dorchester Neck, opened a battery to 
the northeast of Bird’s Hill, near the water, with 
the intent to annoy the British ships which lay in 
the harbor; at night a strong detachment went down 
to open a work still newer to Boston. He was one of 
this party, of which he says: ‘“‘ We have had a great 
deal of cannonading lately. Last Saturday night I 
was on Dorchester Heights, and one of our party, one 
surgeon (Doctor Dow, of Connecticut), and three s:l- 
diers, were killed by one shot. They are now firing 
from Boston, and not less than thirty or forty cannon 
have been discharged since I have been writing this 
More than eight hundred snot were tired 


Onthe 10th the cannonade was continued. The 
British were engaged in putting their cannon, mili- 
tary stores and baggage on board the storeships and 
transports. Oa the 1ith and 12th the British were 
making preparations for leaving Boston; a large 
number of gun-carriages, ammunition-wagons, etc., 
bad been broken up and thrown into the docks. On 
the 17th, the British evacuated Boston, a large num- 
ber of cannon were left spiked; and also some large 
mortars, which they were unsuccessful in attempt- 
As soon as this was discovered, the 
Awerican troops on the Roxbury side moved over 
the Neck, and took possession of Boston; as did oth- 
ers from Cambridge, in boats. In all these exciting 


On the 1st of January, 1777, Lieutenant Stone was 
commissioned as paymaster in Colonel Rufus Pat- 
nam’s regiment. . In August of that year he was with 
the army at Saratoga, and was engaged in the battle 


of British and foreign troops surrendered to General | 
Gates, amounted to upwards of five thousand, which, 

together with those previously lost at Bennington 

and in other engagements, with the sick and wound- 

ed, amounted to near ten thousand. 

In 1778, he was stationed at West Point, attached 

to Colonel Putnam’s regiment. In 1779, he received 

a lieutenant’s commission in the 15th regiment, and 

in 1781, was p ted to captain of a pany, in 

which position he served until the close of the war. 

Upon.his return from the army he purchased a farm 

in Brookfield, Mass., then the residence of General 
Rufus Patnam. Being familiar with land-survey- 
ing, he was employed by General Putnam, in 1786 
and 1787, to assist him in surveying the lands of the 
State of Massachusetts, on the eastern shore of the 
District of Maine, then a part of her territory. In 1785, 
Captain Stone sold his farm,and invested the proceeds 
in two shares of the ‘Ohio Land Company,” which 
embraced two thousand acres; among his iat 
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the surrender of General Burgoyne at the battle of | Columbia Commaniery, of Washington, reached 
Saratoga, on the 17th of October, 1777. The number | here Saturday evening, and were received by De 





Molay © dery. The equip ts of the latter | 
are quite different from the regulations, though | 
rich and beautiful in the extreme. In their mode of | 
marching and drill they are also essentially different, | 
using more the infantry tactics of the army than any- | 
thing else, marching by platoons, not by triangles; | 
their ch x are or ted by a single white | 
plume, and a small silver cross on the right side; 

their jewels are all gold; sword belts black leather. 

They made a very handsome display, being about 

147 strong. 

The president also arrived, and the whole city was 

alive with the music of the various bands. He was 

received by the military and the city authorities; 

escorted to the Tremont House, where he was greet- 

ed by an immense crowd, and at night serenaded by 

Gilmore’s band, One thing has struck us quite forci- 

bly, in noticing various items, that is, the fine physique | 
of the men we tind here, and the parallel happens; 

the h li of the ladies as contrasted with our 











were General Putnam, General Benjamin Tupper, 
Major Nathan Goodale, and, others with whom he 
had been associated during the war of the Revolu- 
tion. 

In the fall of 1788, he visited Marietta, and made 
preparations for the reception of his family. On the 
4th of July, 1789, he left Brookfield with a wagon 
drawn by four oxen, containing his household goods 
and three chikiren. Twocows were driven on ahead, 
while his wife travelled the whole distance on horse- 
back. He reached Belpre on the 10th of December, 
and put up a log cabin on his lot. 

In the war with the Indians, he was one of the 
most active and efficient in repelling their savage foes. 
In 1792, he was appointed treasurer of the County of 
Washington, by Winthrop Sargent, then governor of 
the Northwest Territory. He died on the 26th of 
March, in the fifty-second year of his age. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 
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AN EDITOR’S VISIT TO BOSTON. 
The editor of the Baltimore Masonic Review visit- 
ed Boston for the purpose of participating in the 
ceremonies incidental to the dedication of our new 
Temple, on the 24th of June. What he saw, he de- 
scribes in a letter to his paper. We have copied a 
portion of his notes for the edification of our readers: 
The courtesies extended on all sides, the bearty, 
warm greeting, the friendliness exhibited, we trust 
will be duly appreciated. Our friends, though over- 
ran with business at this particular time, have wade 
us feel at home, as also Bro. and Sir Knight Curtis 
Guild, of the Commercial Bulletin, and Bros. and 
Sir Knights Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, publishers of 
Flag of our Union, etc. Itook a stroll through the 
immense establishment of the latter firm. Every- 
thing is done in the way of making books, except the 
manufactory of paper; printing, engraving, -binding 


Monumental City. How can it be accounted tor? 
We must confess to have seen in the three days we 
have been here, but two pretty women, and only one 
that to our idea was at all graceful and free from that ' 
stiffness and angularity which becomes at times op- | 
pressive. The men, on the contrary, seem to be 
models of manly beauty and strength, some of them, 
indeed, very Apollos in their walk. Look how it is 
with us, exactly the reverse of both these propositions. 
Now who will deny that climate is the cause of this 
variance? 

We must disagree with our brother editor in re- 
g ard to our ladies, tor we have as handsome a crop 
of girls as can be found in the country. As far as 
the men are concerned, we think he is about right. 





PROSELYTING. 
One scurce of danger in our institution to-day is a 
too rapid growth, a dilution of it by numbers, and it 
should, we conceive, be the policy of Masons to re- 
press and withhold, rather than encourage and stim- 
ulate such growth. Masonry is lessened in influence 
by its redundancy. There are so many, that its com- 
monuess is damaging, and we fail to feel the pride 
that once its exclusiveness gave us. We are afraid 
that people are urged to juin the Order, to swell the 
ranks of rival Lodges and boast of more work, and 
from reading on our printed notifications, sometimes, 
a half-dozen names proposed by some not very ven- 
erable brother, we are disposed to think this is the 
case. Thereports show us the great increase of Ma- 
sons made in the past year, or within a short time, 
and we are tempted to ask the question, cui bono? 
What good is it all"to charity, to humanity, to the 
world? There is not so very brilliant a record to 
show beyond the merely extended list of members 
made. We donot think the Masonry of Massachu- 
setts is very apparent in its works, except in increase, 
and we fear the interest diminishes in proportion as 
the phylacteries of the Order broaden. In other 
parts of the country, and of the world, we hear of 
large charities in hospitals and schools, but we have 
none here (notwithstanding the prosvlyting), which 
should appear under healthy management. It is an 
unpleasant truth that the older members are better 
represented in the Lodges than the new, and beyond 
the spasm of a few first meetings, the proselytes will 
be as invisible as though they were beneath the sod, 
and the acacia was growing over them. By the way, it 
is pl t to have these come to the Ludge often 





—their Adams’ presses turning out some beautifa 
work. I met here our world-wide known old friend, 
Mrs. Partington, who beguiled part of an hour’s 
time on the “‘ inefficient” (ineffable) Gegrees of Ma- 
sonry. Bros. Elliott, Leighton and Guild; are Sir 
Knights of the De Molay Commandery, which is to 
take especial charge of the Washingtonians. Bro. 
Elliott presented us with a copy of the By-Laws of 
Mount Lebanon Lodge, without excep e finest 
gotten-up affair of the kind we ever sa’ liter- 
ally might be called ‘‘ Gulden Rules;” done up in 
such style, no brother ought to find it difficult to 
walk by them without fear of erring. The Old State 
House, the scene of the fight of April 19th, 1775; the 
New State House, the New City Hall, without dis- 
pute the finest one we ever bebeld, and just opposite 
the Parker House, the Old Masonic Temple on Tre- 
mont street; the New Temple, about which crowds 
of workmen are banging, literally making the place 
look like a hive of bees. Everything and everybody 
there on the drive, working like beavers to get things 
in readiness. In fact, we cannot begin in a single 
letter to tell you of the many points of interest de- 
manding attention. Boston Common, however, must 
not be passed by—situated right in the heart of the 
city, it is one of the most beautiful, refreshing places 
it ever fell to our lot to drop in. Across the street a 
few steps, and you are as completely lost to the noise 
and hubbub of the restless city as though it did not 
exist. Friday afternoon we walked over it, and bad 
ourselves transported back to former days by wit- 
nessing @ base-ball match between a city club (Tri- 
mountain) and the King Philip, from Abington. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to a visit to the 
armory of De Molay Encampment; as a specimen of 
the whole, the frescoing of the ceiling, unsurpassed 
as a work of art, cost $500, which was paid for by the 
voluntary contributions pro rata of ten Sir Knights. 
A hasty interior view of the Temple led us to indulge 
in profound regret that it should be cut up in all sorts 








of Stillwater on the 17th of September following, and | 
was with the army, partaking in all the dangers of | instance, does not look like it would hold over 250 


of little cuddy holes. The Grand Lodge room, for 


enough for us to know them, that we may mourn 
for them, if they die, understandingly, which we do 
not half the time. We do not think a Lodge of two 
or three hundred desirable, if not more than a dozen 
attend the meetings, and in selecting tiiose who shall 
come into the Order, it would be well to have such 
only as will be ready to perform this first great duty 
—attendance—if within the bounds of possibility. It 
is proselyting that weakens the O:der. The trivulous 
draw the frivolous, and trom the momentary attrac- 
tion towards the institution, the first butterfly party 
or love feast draws proselytes in other way. As un- 
stable as water, their pr only seen on the 
Lodge’s books, and too often in an unfavorable light. 
Therefore soundness more than numbers should be 
regarded in admitting members. One indifferent 
man is about as bad for the Order as a wicked one. 
At any rate, he does it no good, if he does it no harm, 
Therefore we should beware of proselyting, and know 
our man before admitting him. 








UNMASONIC. 

Our friends of the Masonic Monthly copy Bro. J. 
H. Sheppard’s ode sung at the dedication of the 
Temple, not because they regard it as a “ perfect 
specimen of versitication,” ‘‘ but simply to illustrate 
the strikingly sectarian and therefore unmasonic 
spirit which animates the directors of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts,” etc., etc. But, strange 
enough, in the article containing the above rebuke 
is the invidious mention of the ** presence of the Act- 
ing President of the United States, Andrew John- 
son.” If this were intended, it is unmasonic; if not, 
it is simply stupid, because a well-informed editor 
should know that Andrew Johnson is bona fida 
president, and not acting for another. As it stands, 
it merely wants the added words which we have fre- 
quently seen in the red-hot radical papers, “‘ By the 
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THE THRONE OF SOLOMON. 

The sides of it were of pure gold, the teet of emer- 

alds and rubies intermixed with pearls, each of which 
was as large as an ostrich eg? The throne had sev- 
en steps; on each side were delineated orehards full 
of trees, the branches of which were of precious 
stones, representing ripe fruit and unripe; on the 
tops of the trees were to be seen figures of plumage 
birds, particularly the peacock, the etauh and kurges. 
All these birds were hollowe1 within artificially, so 
as to occasionally utter melodious sounds, such as 
the ear of mortal never heard. On the first step 
were delineated vine branches, having bunches of 
grapes composed of precious stones of various kinds, 
fashioned in such a as to rep t the vari- 
ous colors of purple, violet, green and red, so as to 
render the appearance of real fruit. On the second 
step, on each side of the throne, were two lions of 
terrible aspect, largo as iife, an’! formed of cast gold. 
The nature of this remarkable throne was such 
that when Solomon placed his foot on the first step, 
the birds spread their wings, and made a fluttering 
noise in the air. On his touching the second step, 
the lions expandéd their claws. O. his reaching the 
third step, the whole assemblage of demons, and 
and fairies, and men repeated the praise of the Deity. 
When he arrived on ths fourth step, voices were 
heard addressing him in the following manner: “ Son 
of David, be thankful for the blessings which the Al- 
mighty has bestowed’ upon you.” Tho same was 
repeated on his reaching the fifth step. On his touch- 
ing the sixth, all the children of Israel joined them; 
and on his arrival at the seventh, all the birds and 
animals became in motion, and ceased not until he 
had placed himself on the royal seat, when the birds, 
lions and other animals, by secret springs, discharged 
a shower of the most precious perfumes on Solomon, 
after which two of the kurges descended and placed 
the golden crown upon his head. 
Before the throne was a column of burnished gold, 
on the top of whizh was a golden dove, which held in 
its beak a volume bound in silver. In this book was 
written the psalms of David, and the dove, having 
presented the book to the king, he read aloud a por- 
tion of it to the children of Israel. It is further relat- 
ed that on the approach of evil persons to the throne, 
the lions were wont to set up a terrible roaring, and 
to lash their tails with violence; the birds also, and 
the demons and genii, to utter horrid cries; so, for 
fear of them, no one dared be guilty of falsehood, but 
' all confessed their crimes. Such was the throne of 
Solomon, the son of David. 








THE First MAsonic LODGE IN AMERICA.—The 
first Masons’ Lodge in America was held in Boston 
on the 30th of July, 1733, by virtue of a commission 
from the Right Honorable and Right Worshiprul 
Antony Lord Viscount Montague, Grand Master of 
England, in the year of Masonry 5733 constituting 
the Right Worshipful Henry Price Grand Master in 
North America, with full power.and authority to 
depute his Deputy Grand Master and other Masonic 
officers, as also to constitute Lodges of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, as often as ion should requi 
That Lodge was called St. John’s L-xdge, and is in 
existence at the present time, numbering near 400 
members. 








DEDICATION OF A NEW MASONIC HALL nN WoR- 
CESTER.—Our Worcester brethren rather got the 
start of us in the way of dedication, for they dedicated 
their hall on Monday evening, June 17th. The Grand 
Lodge of the State was represented, and the exercises 
were of the usual character, the processions, however, 
being somewhat interrupted by the rain. The crowd 
was large and the cccasion was one of peculiar 
interest to the Masons. 





A QUESTION FOR FRENCH FREEMASONS.—At the 
recent annual meeting of the French Freemasons the 
question was raised, whether or not the use of the 
formula * to the glory of the great Architect of the 
Universe,” was he!2 to be obligatory in all cases. 
The debate was warm, and resulted in the retention 
of the formula, by a vote of one hundred against 
sixty-seven. 








~ 


Sians.—Some one objected to the sigus that were 
put on the new Masonic Hall, but they were met 
with a fearful remark by an outsi‘ler, who asked what 
else could be expected but signs about a Masunic 
structure? The offender was cowed. 

RAR enn 


AN OLD LopGE.—From a recent statement in a 
Moscow paper, it seems that St. John’s Lodge, No. 3, 
of that city has recently celebrated the 809th anniver- 
sary of its existence, it having been created by char- 
ter from King Malcolm in 1057. 





Masonic HALL IN Hovustow.—Houston, Texas, 
is about to erect a Masonic hall, one having been 
needed for many years. The present accommodations 
are too limited for the brethren. 





AN EssENCE.—A lady who, though in theautumn 
of life, had not lost all dreams of its spring, said to 
Jerrold, “I cannot imagine what makes my hair 
turn gray. Isometimes fancy it must be the essence 





grace of J. Wilkes Booth, Acting President,” etc., 
to make it perfect. Our brother should remove the 
beam in his own eye before he meddles with the 





optics of the Grand Lodge. 


of rosemary with which my maid is in the habit of 
| brushing it. What do you think?” “I should be 
| afraid, madam,” replied the distinguished dramatist, 
| dryly, “ that it is the essence of thyme.” 
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e humerous engagements with the enemy, until persons, and the other rooms have the same fault. 
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OLD TIMES. 


There ‘s a beautiful song on the slumbrous air, 
That drifts through the valley of dreams; 

It comes from a clime where the roses were, 

And a tuneful heart, and bright brown hair 
That waved in the morning beams. 


Soft eyes of azure and eyes of brown, 

And snow-white foreheads are there: 
A glimmering cross and a glittering crown, 
A thorny bed and a couch of down, 

Lost hope and leaflets of prayer. 


A breath of spring in the breezy woods, 
Sweet wafts from the quivering pines— 

Blue violet eyes beneath green hoods, - 

A bubble of brooklets, a scent of buds, 
Bird warbles and clambering vines. 


A rosy wreath in a dimpled hand, 
A-ring and a slighted vow— 

Three golden links of a broken band, 

A tiny track on the snow-white sand, 
A tear and a sinless brow. 


There 's a tincture of grief in the beautiful song 
That sobs on the slumbrous air, 

And loneliness felt in the festive throng, 

Sinks down in the soul as it trembles along, 
From a clime where the roses were. 


We heard it first at the dawn of day, 
And it mingled with matin chimes. 
But years have dist d the b iful lay, 
And its melody floweth from far away, 
And we call it, now, Old Times. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Adventure on the Roanoke. 


BY BLUE JACKET. 











It was early in the spring of 1864, that the steamer 
Typhoon, in company with two double-enders, pre- 
pared to ascend the Roanoke River. We were well 
prepared for this river fighting, and a complete barri- 
cade of cotton-bales defended the hurricane-deck, 
behind which our men could take a cool and steady 
aim at any rebel who had the courage to show him- 
self. The tops were protected by iron plates, afford- 
ing security to the men stationed there. It was 
an arduous duty, ascending that river. The channel 
was filled with torpedoes, spiles had been driven 
down in triple row, and immense cables were 
.stretched across the river, that had been set taut by 
steam tugs. All of these obstructions had to be 
removed in the face of rebel riflemen and sharp- 
shooters, who lined either bank under cover of the 
bushes and underbrush which abounded in great 
profusion. As fast as we cleared the channel, the 
gunboats would steam up slowly after us, and, by a 
few well-directed broadsides of grape and cannister, 
scatter the rebs in all directions, affording us tem- 
porary relief. Many a gallant officer and man lost 
his life in performing this unthankful duty. I shall 
leave it to the reader’s imagination how at last we 
succeeded in penetrating through every obstacle 
that laid in our way, and, despite the desperate 
endeavors of the foe, we worked our way up the 
river, tillin sight of the little village of Plymouth, 
which we immediately summoned to surrender. The 
enemy were strongly intrenched. They had several 
heavy guns in position, and, as we expected, a 
haughty answer in the negative was returned. We 
were already prepared for action, and in line of battle 
we moved forward tothe attack. The rebel batteries 
began immediately to play upon us. Solid shot 
went hustling by, shells screamed and exploded 
d.us, grapeshot and cannister whistled in all 
directions, mingled with the peculiar jip of the rifle- 
ball, and the rattling of buckshot. Our broadsid 
were delivered with great execution and precision, 
and many a rebel went to settle his last account that 
day. The action was short and bloody. In half an 
hour the town was ours, and the remnants of the 
rebel garrison in full retreat. Formal possession was 
taken of the town and fortifications by our tars and 
marines, and by them held till relieved by a detach- 
ment of United States troops, which shortly after 
arrived to our support. 
We immediately determined to push on up the 
river, and, if possible, reach Halifax, where the 
rebels were busily at work on the ram Albemarle; 
but, after reaching a point known as Rainbow Bluff, 
we found the rebs had intrenched themselves in a 
way that r d the position almost impregnable 
against any attack that could be made from the 
water, owing to the height of the bluff, and the 
impossibility of our elevating our guns sufficiently to 
take effect. We were forced to retreat to Plymouth. 
Measures were now taken to insure the safety of the 
three vessels. An immense boom of logs was thrown 
across the river, and made fast to either bank, about 
a quarter of a mile in advance of the fleet. The hulk 
of an old schooner was converted into a picket-boat 
with a twenty-four pound rifle howitzer in the bow, 
which was anchored in the middle of the river. On 
the left bank a small floating platform was built, 
defended by a small piece, and every night at sun- 
down the picket guard, numbering thirty men, 
would leave the Typhoon, and, by special request, I 
was intrusted with the command. The post was one 
of great responsibility, especially as we were well 
aware that the Albemarle was building, and at any 
time she might be expected to make us a visit. 

Night after night I repaired to my post, but noth- 
ing worthy of note or interest transpired, and a fort- 











occasions while on picket, a house or mansion that 
stood isolated and alone, on a gentle rising hill over- 
looking the river. In front was a noble lawn, whose 
level surface, sloping gradually to the river’s bank, 
was unbroken by a single tree or shrub. A wide and 
well-gravelled driveway bordered each side of the 
lawn, shaded by innumerable magnolia trees. It 
was a noble-looking place, and I often thought to 
myself how infatuated and foolish a man must be to 
give up such a princely home and become a follower 
of treason and crime. The place appeared entirely 
deserted; not even a negro had I seen prowling 
about. I could see through my glass, that a fine 
large orchard bearing various kinds of fruits, flour- 
ished in the reat of the mansion. Out-houses or 
building I could see none; but judging from what I 
could see from the river, the house was a fine one, 
and probably a fine plantation was attached. I re- 
solved to make a visit, and reconnoitre the premises, 
if I could obtain permission, but it was situated some 
ways beyond our lines. The rebs were numerous, 
and I had no desire to taste the hospitalities of 
Andersonville or Libby prison. 

Thus for ten days or more I attended regularly to 
my duties, but nothing of any importance transpired. 
We were well aware that the rebels were active and 
numerous around us, and a vigilant lookout had to 
be kept day and night. One dark, stormy, dismal 
night, I was sitting in the cabin of the little schooner, 
listening to the melancholy howl and wail of the 
tempest that was raging around us. It was an 
awfully dark night, and the dismal hooting of an 
owl made me nervous and uneasy. I fancied I could 
hear the rebs exchanging signals, and the crashing 
of the wind amongst the solemn old cypress trees 
caused me to start and fidget on my seat, till out of 
patience I buttoned up my greatcoat and ascended 
to the deck. Iallowed the man not on watch to 
occupy the hold. Each man brought his own blan- 
ket, and I told them to make themselves as comfort- 
able as possible, but to be ready for acall. Walking 
forward, I inquired who had the watch. 

“T have, sir; Bill Stubbs.” . 

** Who relieves you?” 

“ Jack, sir.” 

“Very well, Iam nervous to-night; give me your 
rifle and turn in.” 

Touching his hat, Bill hurried below, glad enough 
to escape from the merciless pelting of the rain, 
which now descended with redoubled force and fury. 
Every half hour I listened to see if my sentries at 
their respective stations were vigilant and alive to 
their duty. I had ordered them to report the num- 
ber of bells through the watch, and to pass the hail 
of “‘All’s well.” As I was pacing slowly up and 
down, I happened to glance carelessly in the direc- 
tion of the deserted mansion. Did my eyes deceive 
me, or was thatalight? Protecting my eyes with 
my hands from the blinding rain, I gazed long and 
earnestly in the direction of the house. A long bay 
window extending from the ground flvor to the roof, 
adorned the left wing of this building which fronted 
on the river, and it was in this bay window in the 
second story, that I fancied I could see the dull 
flickering flashes of a light. I could almost swear 
that there was alight in the house. I had noticed 
that the blinds were carefully shut, when examining 
the premises through my glass on a former occasion, 
and I accounted for my seeing the light, by some 
crack or fissure in the house, or perhaps an imperfect 
blind. At any rate there was a light, but for what 
purpose or by whom used I could not pretend to say. 
The house, as I have before said, was situated on the 
outside of our lines, and if occupied at all, it could 
be by no other than one hostile to our flag. 

As the gale lulled for a few minutes, I fancied I 
heard the splash of a paddle, and listening intently 
the sound was repeated; this time quite distinctly. 
I was well aware that the boom of logs and other 
obstructions might be effectual in detaining a large 
sized vessel for some little time, but a boat or canoe 
could be easily guided and forced over them all. 
With straining eyeballs 1 peered into the intense 
darkness of the night, trying to catch a glimpse of 
whatever might be approaching, and wondering if 
it could have any Connection with the mysterious 
light in the deserted mansion. I aroused the sleep- 
ing watch in order to be ready for any emergency, 
and to guard against a surprise, and then with a 
loud voice demanded: 

“Who goes there?” 

“A friend,” was the answer, which came float- 
ing back, and the voice sounded like a woman’s. 

“ Lay on your oars and give the countersign,” I 
commanded. 

**I cannot, for I do not know what it is; do not 
create an alarm, for I am only a lone woman.” 





‘Good heavens! a woman out such a night and | 


exposed to this furious storm! Come alongside!” I 
shouted, and presently a small canoe issued from the 
darkness and glided alongside. Before I could 
assist the person on board, she had clambered over 
the low bul warks, and making a low bow, inquired if 
I was the officer in charge of the picket guard. I 
replied in the affirmative, and invited her to descend 
to the cabin, which she accepted, and my surprise 
and curiosity increased when the light revealed to 
me the person of a young and handsome Quadroon 
girl. 

“ What brings you here such a night as this?” I 
inquired. 

“A desire to serve my country,” she replied. 
“And O,I beseech you to take me on board your 
vessel at once! I have news of importance to com- 
municate to your commander. I belong to the estate 





night rolled quietly by. I had noticed on several 








of Colonel De Lancey, whose house you have per- 


haps noticed. It is situated here on the hill. The 
old colonel is dead; but his son, a fierce, hot-headed 
secessionist, is now in possession of the property, and 
at this present moment, in company with several 
army officials, is busy plotting treason and destruc- 
tion to you all.” 

* But you do not live in the old mansion? it has 
the appearance of being deserted.” 

“And so it is,” she replied. “All of the male 
hands have been removed to the interior; his sister 
whom I serve in the capacity of waiting-maid, occu- 
pies a small house on the other side of the hill, which 
cannot be seen from the river.” 

**You appear to be well educated, for a slave,” 
I remarked, as I assisted her over the side into our 
boat. 

* Yes, my mistress has been very kind to me.” 

Giving the boat in charge of a petty officer, with 
orders to take her on board, I retired to my apology 
of a cabin, and waited impatiently for daylight. 
The next morning as I was just rising from the mess- 
table after eating a hearty breakfast, the captain’s 
orderly appeared, and said the captain wished to see 
me immediately. I entered his cabin at once, and 
he pr ded to busi without delay. 

“ Well, Blue Jacket, what do you think of our 
visitor last night?” 

“I scarcely know what to think of her, sir, but I do 
think there is something mysterious going on in that 
house, for I myself saw a light there.” 

* Yes, there is a fine nest of rebels brooding in that 
vicinity, but we will bag the whole of them. That 
Quadroon girl is a trump, and with her assistance 
we will clean them all out. She says she can lead a 
party of men by a path known only to herself, and 
after gaining the rear of the premises, she will con- 
trive to admit you to the house. She also informed 
me that a masked battery commanded the road lead- 
ing to the house, and several hundred men are 
encamped at a little distance from it. They have 
been expecting foraging parties, tempted no doubt by 
the display of fruit and poultry. This Colonel De 
Lancey is the acknowledged chief and leading spirit of 
all the secessionists in the neighborhood, and if we 
can succeed in capturing him, and a portion of the 
subordinate officers, the spirit of rebellion will re- 
ceive a severe check in this quarter. As soon as I 
have them safe on board, I shall proceed to take care 
of the battery and its defenders. The Quadroon girl 
left me at an early hour this morning, and since then 
I have been considering the best plan to pursue. 
She insists that no harm shall come to her mistress, 
and I shall be obliged to detail a separate party to 
secure her, and allow her to remain on board till 
after everything is over. I think the best plan fur 
you to pursue is to disguise yourself and party as 
rebels; we have a dozen or so of Confederate uniforms 
on hand, and twelve men besides yourself will be 
sufficient. You will have to be very careful, and in 
@ great measure depend on the Quadroon. In case 
of an alarm retreat at once, and I will cover you 
with my guns. Assoon as it is dark, I shall steam 
up the river to the picket station, and will have a 
boat ashore ready to receive you and your party. 
You had better retire now and gain some rest; 
1 will myself see that everything is in readiness for 
you.” 

At six o’clock my party was in readiness, all dressed 
in Confederate grey trom head to foot; recruits that 
Jeff Davis and his supporters would not be apt to 
refuse. At dusk the Quadroon made her appear- 
ance, and gave us the password, “ Richmond,” in 
case we should encounter any officer or man. We 
were to represent ourselves as recruits from a neigh- 
boring county, if questioned. At eight o’clock the 
rebs would be in council, and it was time we were 
off. A small party of five men and an officer accom- 
panied us to take charge of the lady, and in high 
spirits we were landed on the bank of the river. 
The Quadroon took the lead, enjoining upon us 
to preserve a strict silence, and in single file we stole 
along. narrow and tortuous path. Bushes, 
briers nettles abounded, tearing and lacerating 
our faces and hands. The hiss of the moccasin, and 
the warning of the rattlesnake sounded ominously in 
our ears as we proceeded. The night was dark and 
cloudy, which was favorable to our design... The 
Quadroon pressed steadily on, nothing seeming to 
dampen her spirits or ge. She sur ted all 
difficulties with a will and determination that would 
have done credit to one of our own number. I fol- 
lowed close in her rear, determined not to be outdone 
by @ woman, although I must confess, I felt rather 
dubious as to the final success of our undertaking; 
but I had made up my mind to die sooner than be 
captured and consigned to some prison pen to be 
tortured and starved to death. We finally succeeded 
in gaining the summit of the hill, and pushing the 
bushes carefully aside, I run my eye quickly over 
every object in sight. ‘The house I could see plainly, 
and the row of trees lining the driveway, but nota 
man or beast could I see stirring. Turning to my 
guide I whispered for her to go on and reconnoitre, 

while we laid in ambush. She did as I requested, 
and my patience was sorely tried at her long absence. 
When she returned she reported everything quiet 
and still, and with a noiseless step we left the friend- 
ly corner of the bushes and emerged on to the open 
lawn, keeping within range of the trees as much as 
possible. We gained the rear of the house without 
meeting asingle person. The Quadroon then mo- 
tioned for us to take off our boots, which we accord- 
ingly did. She whispered to me that she would take 
charge of the other party, and 1 allowed her to do 60, 
thinking she could manage to persuade her mistress 











to accompany us better than a party of strange men 








could. Giving a few whispered commands to the 
officer as to how he was to proceed after accomplish- 
ing his purpose, I with my men followed the Quad- 
roon into the house, up the back stairs into a large 
room adjoining the one in which the rebs would hold 
their council. She led me to the door which com- 
municated with the council room, and whispered in 
my ear: 

“ My master and his comrades will ascend by the 
front stairs; there will not be a soldier or sentinel 
near. Ihave performed my duty, yours remains to 
be accomplished ; adieu.” 

My party was well armed with Sharpe’s rifle and 
naval revolver, and I waited for the colonel and his 
party to arrive, with feverish impatience. The sus- 
pense and anxiety were horrible to bear, and I prayed 
for a speedy denouement, either one way or the 
other. Our patience was finally rewarded by hearing 
the front door open, cad the sound of several men 
mounting the front stairs announced to us that the 
loug-looked-for party had at last arrived. They 
entered the room, the scraping of a match was heard, 
and applying my eye to the keyhole, 1 could see all 
that was going on. 

“Be seated, gentlemen,” said a tall, handsome 
man, whom I immediately set down as the colonel; 
“our time is short and our deeds not words, must 
signalize our prowess. I believe we have all agreed 
on the plan to be followed, and I trust that to-mor- 
row night these Yankee hirelings and mudsills will 
be driven from the Roanoke. They have polluted 
our soil, ravished and despoiled our homes and fire- 
sides, and the spirit of vengeance calls on us, on every 
true Southern man, to rise in our might and drive, 
kill, and exterminate this nest of vipers. I flatter 
myself that our plans are well laid. The Yankees 
do not dream of the danger that menaces them. 
Our floating torpedoes, fire-rafts and artillery will 
quickly use up the Yankee tubs now anchored in 
the river, and then the handful of troops in Ply- 
mouth will be completely in our power.” 

He then proceeded to explain his plans more mi- 
nutely, appointing the hour of attack, etc. I had 
noticed that they were armed only with sabres; at 
least that was the only arm visible. Watching for a 
favorable opportunity when they were all busy talk- 
ing, I whispered to my men to follow. Opening the 
door noiselessly 1 stepped in, followed by my men. 
Covering the colonel with my revolver, who with his 
party had jumped from their chairs, they found them- 
selves gazing into the muzzles of twelve rifles in the 
hands of desperate and determined men. 

‘Colonel, you are my prisoner; one loud word, or 
any disposition on your part to escape and create an 
alarm, and I will blow your brains out.” 

“ Who in h—1 are you?” he gasped. 

“TI am a Yank, a mudgsill, or anything you are 
minded toca me. We hold the winning cards this 
time, and your little game of euchre is spoilt.” 

With a malediction on all cursed Yankees, the 
colonel and his party submitting to force of numbers, 
were bound and gagged. We left the house, beat a 
safe retreat and gained our vessel without alarming 
aman. The Typhoon opened immediately with her 


| guns on the encampment of rebs behind the hill, and 


judging from the appearance of things the next day, 
the rebs lost quite a number of their force, and beat 
@ precipitate retreat. It had the desired effect. 
Secesh sentiments visibly diminished and disap- 
peared. The colonel was sent North to cool his blood, 
and the faithful Quadroon, who rendered such efli- 
cient services to our forces, received a present of one 
hundred dollars from our captain. 





A STORY OF KCBERT EMMET. 

There is a story told of this young politician in 
early life that proved his secretive power and reso- 
lution. He was foud of studying chemistry, and one 
night late, after the family had gone to bed, he swal- 
lowed a large quantity of corrosive sublimate in mis- 
take for some acid cooling powder. He imimediately 
discovered his mistake, and knew that death must 
shortly ensue unless he instantly swallowed the only 
antidote—chalk. Timid men would instantly have 
torn at the bell, roused all the family, and sent 
for a stomach-pump. Emmet called no one, made 


' no noise; but stealing down stairs and unlocking the 
; front door, went into the stable, scraped some chalk 
: which he knew to be there, and took sufficient doses 


of it to neutralize the poison. 


PULPIT INGENUITY. 

A preacher in the neighborhood of Blackfriars, 
London, not undeservedly popular, had just finished 
an exhortation strongly recommending the liberal 
support of a very meritorious institution. The con- 
gregation was numerous, and the chapel was crowded 
to excess. The discourse being finished, the plate 
was about to be handed around to the respective 
pews, when the preacher made this short address to 
the congregation: “From the sympathy 1 have 
witnessed in your countenances and the strict atten- 
tion you have honored me with, there is only one 
thing I’m afraid of, that some of you may feel in- 





| clined to give too much. Now, it is my duty to 


inform you that justice, though it is not pleasant, 


| should always be a prior virtue to generosity; there- 
| fore, as you will all be called upon in your respective 


pews, I wish it to be thoroughly understood that no 
person will think of putting anything in the plate 
who caunot pay his debts!” It need not be added 
that this advice produced an overflowing collection. 





It is astonishing how keen even ignorant people 





are in discovering imaginary affronts. 
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dogs in that city is quite different from the “: 
sausage” administered by the police of oth-. ‘- 
The dogs of Mobile are caught in scoop-n:' 
then tried by a military court before being e- 
If it is true, as is alleged, that the Engl 
rows have exterminated the canker-worm: 














Che World in Mini. 


OUT OF WORK. 
There must be something wrong when :: 
Seeketh in vain for labor day by day, 
He feels an exile in his native land, 
Where not one flower blossoms on his yw | 
Soul-sick and weary, every cruel “ Nay, 
In answer to his misery-backed appeal, 
Stabs his sad heart as though with swor ' 
And burns his brain as though with glov 
His want-white children drooping tothe ' 
His wife's once bright eyes sad with ray 
Ah, who can tell what horrors maddén hy. 
When, spiritless and sore, he totters hon 
Home! ‘tis a mockery to call that so, 
Where Hunger crouches with the spectre . 

The annual sale of the Hampton Court 
took place recently in England. The pri. \\¥\\: 
short of those paid last year. The higher. ::: 
for one colt was one thousand guineas. Fi...) < 
time during the memory of turf-men, say: «| | 
Mall Gazette, Admiral Ross was absent 
Hawpton Court sales, and “No credit xv: 
inscribed in front of Tattersall’s rostrur ... ; 
signs both. 

At one of our depots the train started « | ' 
Irish laborer behind, who was going a.‘ 5 
work, The engine went slowly puffing «' | - 
increased in puffs as well as speed, whi): \' 
started to overtake it. A brother Irishmu: 
on the platform watching the race, sung 0 ° 
glee, to encourage Michael, ‘ Put in—et' 
she’s breathing quicker and quicker all the 
The excitement caused in Springfield ° 
case of trichin@ is shown in an incident r.° 
colored boy who had been canvassing the 
relief of his destitute brethren of the Sou‘ 
body gave him some hams, but he was a 
were diseased. So, after laborious cogitat 
upon a bright expedient; he would give 
hams to an Irishman, and if it proved fata) 
then throw away the rest! 


The temperance papers tell a funny st.. 
exploits of a negro who, a short time sin. 
bag of gold in a hollow log. He converte .., 
into five-twenties and had over $4000. Hu ..., 
New Orleans, worked in a barber-shop, stu...:. 
nings, acquired a good knowledge of Eu, .... 
French, and in March last went to Euro, 
attendant of an ex-rebel general, and nov. 

as the proprietor of # first-class American :..... . 
in the Paris Exposition, 


Jack, newly off a voyage, and elevated wi: 
is a queer animal. One of this class wasa .\ .. 
lately in a railway carriage, between Gree. » 
Port Glasgow, in which wasaclergyman, .... 
not at all scrupulous in his phraseology, 
clergyman, in a solemn tone, said the you: 
was on the road to the devil. “ Well, it don -:: : 
much,” said Jack, “ for I’ve got a return tics ¢. 
Many of the clergy of Cincinnati having | -' 
& request to Mayor Wilstach for the stoppay’-- 
Sunday cars, his honor replied, that street - --: 
the people’s carriages, and cannot well be «i: 
with—for the breath of fresh air they ens -' 
working-people to take is all they get. 

Some time ago the New York common 
passed an ordinance granting to the “ Peo; 
Company” permission to lay gas-pipes in t! 
One of the parties interested testifies that | 

an alderman $20,000 in cash and $30,000 in 
getting this ordinance passed. 

The Mobile Tribune says the method o 


New York parks, we hope they will be in: 
into our suburban orchards. With all that | 
said against them, there is nothing like bun 
foliage off our apple and elm trees as the 
worms do. 

The San Jose (Cal.) Patriot prints the follo.. 
of information for antiquarians:—On the to; -. 
highest peak of mountains bordering the eas: . 
Jose Valley lie the petrified bones of a wha! 
sovereign of the sea, in countless ages lo: 
when the grand mountains of California w. 
emerging from the deeps, was probably stra: 
the still-submerged summit. 

A notary in Italy, named M. Colpani, a co) 
drunkard, recently made a bet that he woul 
several hundred plates with his head? He 
and won his wager, but on returning home wa: 
with a burning fever. His head swelled to» 
ful size, and he expired after some hours of « 
ating suffering. 

In a small shop window in the Faubourg + 
main, Paris, is the advertisement of a pate: 
stand in four languages. It is to be hoped 11. 
other versions of the French announcement » - 
good as the English one, which says, “ People - 
to sell out at very good conditions” this paten: 
which “ would offer much profit to thuse who w 
to value it.” 

The wooden shoe which Paganini made into « 
is now for sale in Paris. The fact that the 
played on this novel instrument is, in the ha: 
ing of the great musician, recoriied on a slip o/ 
now to be seen pasted on the sabot-violin for # 
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OUT OF WORK. 


Seeketh in vain for labor day by day. 

He feels an exile in his native land, 

Where not one flower blossoms on his way. 

Soul-sick and weary, every cruel “‘ Nay,"’ 

In answer to his misery-backed appeal, 

Stabs his sad heart as though with sword of steel, 

And burns his brain as though with glowing brand; 

His want-white children drooping tothe tomb, 

His wife's once bright eyes sad with tears and dim. 

Ah, who can tell what horrors madden him, 

When, spiritless and sore, he totters home. 

Home! ‘tis a mockery to call that so, 

Where Hunger crouches with the spectre Woe. 

The annual sale of the Hampton Court yearlings 

took place recently in England. The prices were far 
short of those paid last year. The highest sum paid 
for one colt was one thousand guineas. For the first 
time during the memory of turf-men, says the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Admiral Ross was absent from the 
Hampton Court sales, and “No credit given" ” was 
inscribed in front of T; li’s rostrum. 
signs both. 


At one of our depots the train started and left an 
Irish laborer behind, who was going a distance to 
work. The engine went slowly puffing along, but 
increased in puffs as well as speed, while Michael 
started to overtake it. A brother Irishman, who was 
on the platform watching the race, sung out in great 
glee, to encourage Michael, ‘‘ Put in—stick to ’er— 
she’s breathing quicker and quicker all the time!” 

The excitement caused in Springfield by the late 
case of trichinz is shown in an incident related of a 
colored boy who had been canvassing the city for the 
relief of his destitute brethren of the South. Some- 
body gave him some hams, but he was afraid they 
were diseased. So, after laborious cogitation, he hit 
upon a bright expedient; he would give one of the 
hams to an Irishman, and if it proved fatal, he would 
then throw away the rest! 


The temperance papers tell a funny story of the 
exploits of a negro who, a short time since, found a 
bag of gold in a hollow log. He converted his gold 
into five-twenties and had over $4000. He went to 
New Orleans, worked in a barber-shop, studied eve- 
nings, acquired a good knowledge of English and 
French, and in March last went to Europe as the 
attendant of an ex-rebel general, and now turns up 
as the proprietor of a first-class American restaurant 
in the Paris Exposition. 


Jack, newly off a voyage, and elevated with grog, 
is a queer animal. One of this class was a passenger 
lately in a railway carriage, between Greenock and 
Port Glasgow, in which was aclergyman. Jack was 
not at all scrupulous in his phraseology, and the 
clergyman, in a solemn tone, said the young man 
was on the road to the devil. ‘‘ Well, it don’t matter 
much,” said Jack, “ for I’ve got a return ticket.” 


Many of the clergy of Cincinnati having united in 
@ request to Mayor Wilstach for the stoppage of the 
Sunday cars, his honor replied, that street-cars are 
the people’s carriages, and cannot well be dispensed 
with—for the breath of fresh air they enable poor 
working-people to take is all they get. 

Some time ago the New York common council 
passed an ordinance granting to the “ People’s Gas 
Company” permission to lay gas-pipes in the street. 
One of the parties interested testifies that he paid to 
an alderman $20,000 in cash and $30,000 in stock for 
getting this ordinance passed. 

The Mobile Tribune says the method of killing 
dogs in that city is quite different from the “ poisoned 
sausage” administered by the police of other cities. 
The dogs of Mobile are caught in scoop-nets, and 
then tried by a military court before being executed. 

If it is true, as is alleged, that the English spar- 
rows have exterminated the canker-worms in the 
New York parks, we hope they will be introduced 
into our suburban orchards. With all that has been 
said against them, there is nothing like burning the 
foliage off our apple and elm trees as the canker- 
worms do. 

The San Jose (Cal.) Patriot prints the following bit 
of information for antiquarians:—On the top of the 
highest peak of mountains bordering the east of San 
Jose Valley lie the petrified bones ofa whale. This 
sovereign of the sea, in countless ages long past, 
when the grand mountains of California were just 
emerging from the deeps, was probably stranded on 
the still-submerged summit. 

A notary in Italy, named M. Colpani, a confirmed 
drunkard, recently made a bet that he would break 
several hundred plates with his head? He did so, 
and won his wager, but on returning home was seized 
with a burning fever. His head swelled to a fright- 
ful size, and he expired after some hours of excruci- 
ating suffering. 

In a small shop window in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, Paris, is the advertisement of a patent ink- 
stand in four languages. It is to be hoped the two 
other versions of the French announcement are as 
good as the English one, which says, ‘‘ People wishes 
to sell out at very good conditions ” this patent right, 
which “ would offer much profit to thuse who will try 
to value it.” 

The wooden shoe which Paganini made into a violin 
is now for sale in Paris, The fact that the artist 
played on this novel instrument is, in the handwrit- 
ing of the great musician, recorded on a slip of paper 





There must be something wrong when the hard hand 


Buch in Bittle. 


In New York attempts are being made to establish 
& new religion. 
New York hotels are troubled with free boarders, 
or men who don’t pay their scot. 
The Boston Fourth of July was prolific in fights, 
murders and fires. No liquor. 
The fire-cracker nuisance was nearly done away 
with on the Fourth. No revivals. 
Our Indian war is costing us about $1,000,000 per 
week. 
Thirty thousand people died of yellow fever at the 
island of Mauritius. Cheerful place. 
Aclergyman of Boston has sense enough to believe 
that meat is better than tracts. 
The first year’s receipts of the Atlantic cable nearly 
paid for it. 
A little boy in New York made a kite of his father’s 
7-30’s. Governments never went so high before. 
Illinois has produced another Revolutionary hero, 
104 years old, named John Regan. 
The Wisconsin farmers’ hopes rest upon hops; they 
have planted nine thousand more acres this year. 
The vast resources of this country will crop out 
this year more than ever before. 
San Francisco sends off six tons of gold and forty 
tons of silver every month. 
The Kansas grasshoppers are scurrying off to the 
southeast. 
Menken is called a star of the first magnitude, a 
constellation—the Great Bare, in fact. 
There is one thing that will never get hurt from a 
fall, and that is flour—it falls so slow. 
One county in Delaware will yield 800,000 baskets 
of peaches. 
Spain is in fear of another revolution. 
Prim is stirring things. 
Half-ounce letters between the United States and 
Great Britain are twelve cents. 
A boy says that to celebrate the Fourth properly 
three distinct stomach-aches are necessary. 
A French gardener has succeeded in giving any 
flavor he chooses to fruit while on the tree. 
In Assam, India, the tigers eat one man, on an 
average, for every six of their species killed. 
They tell of a French editor who is paid $30,000 
per annum, and besides his quill drives a carriage. 
Ex-King Bomba is a pauper—hasn’t a dime for a 
drink even. 
A single firm of real-estate agents in Virginia ad- 
vertise 87.000 acres of the sacred soil for sale. 
Maine pays something like $60,000 for the privilege 
of not drinking. 
Over two hundred horses and fifty-nine asses were 
killed and eaten in Paris in March. 
An enraged woman in New York threw her son 
out of the window. 
There is a school in Germany to teach how to make 
lager. How to drink it requires no study. 
One of the bishops handed the Pope half a million 
dollars cash. 
Steaks from the jackass are served in all the Paris 
restaurants. 
An alderman in Ohio shot himself because his wife 
would not let him have any cider. 
A woman in England cut her throat with a pair of 
scissors. 
France makes 233,210,000 francs by the tobacco 
monopoly. 
A torpedo exploded in the mouth of a child in 
Bridgeport, recently, and blew out three of its teeth. 
A veteran of the armies of the first Napoleon died 
in Indiana a few days since. 
Some speculators are reporting the destruction of 
crops, but don’t believe them. 
The people of Halifax are not happy. They like 
Yankees better than the new dominion. 
The last but one of Washington’s third cousins 
died in Virginia, recently. 
The Springfield lawyers say that bar-tenders can- 
not collect wages. 
A Sacramento rascal stole the crape from the door- 
knob of a house of mourning the other day. 
The New York city directory contains 117,917 
names. 
A reverend snob has “sat” for his photograph in 
the act of prayer. 
The State constables are threatening the mosquito- 
bars. 
Cholera is worrying some of the Mississippians and 
Texans. 


General 
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In this and by Rev. ie Seen, Mr. William R. 
Fonitacs and Miss Mary R. Sullivan. 
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TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvanus CosB,JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: ae The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J.H. Rosinso: 
No.3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sytvanvus Coss, JR 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. &5.—THE SILVER HAND: ae The Mabhratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M.A. DENI 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: a ‘The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mason Ben: PeRtey Poorer. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, aye Aer my od 
} Ray Cabin and the Wilderness. Bry M 
ERR 
No. ¢._THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A peeey ed Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURR 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The ‘Double 
lot. By SYLVANuSs Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By Sytvaxus Coss, JR. 
a 11.—THE YOUNG FIGNIED s or, The Red 
nd White Men of Virginia.. By Jamxs F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By Sytvanus Coss, ir. 
No. 13.-TH T POINT CADET: or, The 
bt ¥ of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE 


No. o 16 ree MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
00 

No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The ever of the Irish 
Seas. By F. Ciinton BaRRINGTO: 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: a The Maid of 
Monterey. By Nrep BuNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanus CosBB,JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. nae Loy GOLD —, A Story of Aus- 
tralia y H. E. Benn 

No. oe. THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By James FRANKLIN FITT: 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By LizuT. MurRay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or Mother Chureh 
Thwarted. By Jane G. AvsTIN 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MarGaret BLount. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Peery of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CartNey. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzE.LTon. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By Emma GARRISON JONES. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: oad The 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorcE L. AIK 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Sinameetanette 
Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wu. H. BussnNeEtu. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: ore whe Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIvA 

No, 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By LizuT. MuRRaAyY. 

a 35.—THE BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 

LOUNT. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Sorastt of White 
Roek. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA: 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or. bs -! Flower 7 the Otta- 

was. A Tale ofthe West. Emma Car 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS or TOULON: ¢ pod ASail- 
caer ae By Frep. HunTER. 

No. —THE BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chiet ‘of the Ojibwas. By Wm. H. BusHNEL. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
i of the Brick Cottage. By MARGARET 
LOUNT. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER ht oo ga or, The Last 
of his Race. By 8. C. Prescort, 

No. 42.—AN_ OCEAN = or, Saved from Pi- 

a By Henry 8. Scupp 

No. 483.-THE PEARL OF PANAMA: ht ane 
Rectiteds Vengeance. By Wm. H. Buse 

No. 66.—CARSUES: or, The Lady of the: Manor. 

By AMANDA M. Ha 

No. 4 45._ZULETKA: oe The Castilian Ca e 
By Martua A. CLoue . pire 

For sale by all inden, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 

ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 


unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 


Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(~The Union and Fie will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHErs, 

Boston, Mass. 
BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 








In this city, Me. Teennesse \ Caastoand wife of Mr. 

John P. Bay ey, 4; Mr. 5 Mr. James B. 

Houston, 523 Miro. Ww Wealthy. A of Mr John G. Bancroft, 
; Dr. John - Osgood, of Framingham, 49. 

one. —" Roxbury, Mr. Abel Adams, 75; Mr. Moses 
A8s, 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Hiram Lar ang ae 

At Reading, Miss Diantha  Coget 

At Stoughton, Mrs Geraldine N. "sailiken, 25. 

At Salem, Mr. Daniel Brown, Jr., 43. 

At Huntington, Mrs. Elizabeth Preston, 88. 





now to be seen pasted on the sabot-violin for sale. 
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hed an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itself, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
Terms—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 





At Chester, N. H., Mr. Sewall F. Hawkes, of Saugus, 24. 
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BIANCA: or, The ster of the Valley. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large ~ 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
‘works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured accordizg tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 

each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THE MAN OF MYSTERY : or, Three in One. By 
Joun B. WiLLias, M. D. 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: sre Ee Old Man 
of the Wreck. By SyLvanvs Coss. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: che “The Prophet 
of the Bohmer Wald. By SyLtvanvs Coss, JR. 
a ty SIM, THE IDIOT PAUPER. By Martruzw 
INTON. 
THE PLAGUE OF MARSEILLES: or, The Herds- 
man of the Black Mountains. By G. 8. Raymonp. 
THE OCEAN TYR: or, The Hunter-Spy of 
Virginia. By Syivanvus Coss, JR. 
THE SECRET: or, The Web of a Woman's Life. 
By CLARA AUGUSTA. 
WHTP Wakes or, The Seer of Niagara. By Mrs. 
SEARLE THE OUTLAW: or, Zhe Spirits of the 
League. By MAURICE SILINGSBY 
THE DEATH-TOUCH: or. rod. Terror of the Wil- 
derness. By MALcotu J. ‘ 
THE BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC : rye The Be- 
cretofthe Sea. By Francis A. DuRIvA 
THE FR OOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WaLTER CLAREN 
voereeeee or, The Secret of e Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before ana. Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSIO: 
THE POLICE SPY: or, bl Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. Durr 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: 3 aa ‘The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or. ie pSecrewees the Gulf. 
Mill. By Matcoiu J. Err 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. id Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J.H.Rosinso 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secret 
ofaThrone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan «d’Ulloa. By Cart. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENCE. 
bat = SPANISH TROOPER: Bs 8 The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. Durr 
THE FOREST RANGER: ory: The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WIL: 
ROSALTHE: or, The Phanans of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. Roprnson. 
THE OUTLAW: o, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRA 
THE VENDETTA: oF, ne Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. Duriv. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAKEWOOD LEECH, 
ORPHA’S BPERAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By Grorcs L. A1k 
ONE-EYED SAKE: ‘or =u Young Dra, . B: 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTE. 4 " eaten ° 
MARIAN MALVERN: a ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRancis A. DURIV. 
KINAHW’S conee: or a Dewntalé of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Janz G. TIN. 
ADAM PEVER ‘eH: r es Ai 
of the Muliroudaekes By Mrs. 8 y ving apeaneted 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: « or . Theis ite: 
Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, M.D. vs ahend 
JIG POTTER: or ae h S ° 
by Baresew © Yate ph Singleton’s Protege 
THE VISCONTI: or, ¢ the Stranger. By 
Avstin C, BurpICc 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or te Lue e' 
Of Sybil’s Cliff. By Francis A. Duivace 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: or. =e. My 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. Caroxine O ta jeries m 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A tase of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: ry Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanus Coss, J. 
THE GREEK ADVENT!" RER: ae, | The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LrzuTenant Murr 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or. The} ui ht-K 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoB, £ re wed 
STEEL AND GOLD: = The Metre | Glenville. 
By Fraxcis A. DURIVA 
TE HA righ Saad ‘The Natchez Captive. By 
Sytvanvs Coss, J 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE QUEEN OF JHE SEA: or, Our Lady of 
Geonte By NED BunTLINE. , o 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
sian. Ky Austin C. BuRDIC 
THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BunTLINE. 
MARION'S RAIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosins 
THE TIOUNZAIN oF GOLD: i) The Priestess of 
the aa By J. H. Rosi 
mA Lee: r Or, 1 Zhe pen Louisiana. 
By Sot MuRR. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: on, she Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrzevTENANT MuRR 
DISINHERITED: or. she Heir ‘at Moteombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: $f The Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLVANUs Coss, oR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or. The our of Newbern. 
A Story of the late War. By Darius Cos 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS ‘o Coas, Jz 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The "King’s Volunteers. 
oa 


By Dr. J. H. Rog: 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Sqeres Helper. 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
E SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


A Tale 
80N 


THE GOLD FIEND: or, eaten on the Hearth- 


stone. By epomget a Duriv. 


senna of the Revolu- 


tion. "OORE. 


By Ben: oh 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: oo, 2 Dingle the 


Backwoodsman. By LIEUTENANT 


PAUL LAROON: or ‘Fhe Scourge of the. Antitiee. 


By SYLvanvs Coss. 


A Romance 
of the Alps. 


y AuGusTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


THE LOST HEIR: or, The Deke and the Lazza- 


rone. a SyL_vanvs Coss, JR. 


‘AIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Rantases. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson 


CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Points. A Tale of 


New York. By Georcs L. AIK 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AUF WIEDERSCHEN.—WE MEET AGAIN, 





BY GENEVIEVE. 


We meet again, though not by storied Afton, 
Nor yet beneath Italia's sunny skies ; 
My hand I proffer not in feudal castle, 
Nor where dark Spanish girls, with lovelit eyes, 
Smile on thee, Guy. 


Together we have wandered o'er Sahara, 
- Together slept upon the prairies wild, 
Together rambled over Scottish moorlands, 
Together fought for Freedom's fairest child— 
Our country, Guy. 


We meet again, here in our own New England, 
Beneath her smiling, varying skies of blue; 
Time hath but brushed his wing across our foreheads, 
Our hearts—they still are one, forever true. 
God bless thee, Guy! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
BIRDIE GRANGER’S VICTORY. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


*‘ You will find her a very hard child to manage—a 
perfect firebrand, when she gets a going. She is as 
headstrong as a mule,” said Mrs. Craig. ‘‘In fact, 
the teacher we had last summer found her unman- 
ageable when she was bent on having her own way 
about things. I thought I would tell you about her, 
so that you may be prepared for her fits. ‘Fore- 
warned is forearmed, you know.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Craig,’’ said Miss Gold, the new 
teacher of the village school, as she turned and look- 
ed at a little girl who had entered and taken her seat 
near her own. 

The child was quaint and old-fashioned, with 
bright, observant eyes, jutting brow, partially over- 
shadowed by an abundance of wild black hair, and a 
mouth at once expressive of tenderness and temper. 
Her hands were so small and soft that their touch 
reminded you of the purity and lightness of a falling 
snow-flake. But Nature has strange freaks, and I 
suppose when she got to work on Birdie’s feet, which 
were probably the last end of her job, she forgot to 
leave off; for they were very large, and consequently 
disproportioned to the rest of her figure, which was, 
in other respects, huilt after the fairy order. I don’t 
know how she first came to be called Birdie, but I 
suspect it was her father’s doings. He was sickly, 
and about home much of his time as a consequence, 
and had the care of his little girl toa great extent. 
You could never enter his humble dwelling, without 
you'd see her perched on his knee like a bird, or cud- 
dled in his arms like a kitten. And come to think of 
it, she had a way of turning her head and peeping 
out of her eyes that made one think of those brown, 
shy birds that hide their nests in the grass. Her 
mother was not a good woman, and there was always 
a mystery about the way she left himthat Mr. Gran- 
ger never made clear to any one. tever it might 
have been, the trouble was so terrible that her father 
was never the same man after it. Broken in spirit, 
and infirm in body, be couldn’t last a great while. 
He died when Birdie was only seven years old, and 
she fell to the charge of a neighbor with whom he 
had been on terms of friendship. 

Birdie missed the sheltering fondness of a father’s 
love, and yearned fur the caresses that were once 
hers. Mr. and Mrs. Craig, to whose care she had 
fallen, had two children of their own to fondle and 
kiss, and they never thought that Birdie stood in 
need of affection. If she was fed, and clothed, and 
housed, their duty was done towards her, and she 
was an ungrateful little creature if she didn’t appre- 
clate their kindness. But favors may be dealt out so 
reluctantly and grudgingly that they become bitter 
pills to the recipients. Mr. and Mrs. Craig meant 
well, but they didn’t comprehend the heights and 
depths of the charity-girl’s heart. Possibly they 
could not have done so if they had tried. 

The summer previous to the opening of our story, 
they put her to school, under the charge of a teacher 
much akin to th lves in disposition, and the re- 
sult had been most unfavorable. Timid and bashful 
toa fault, she made her debut in the schovl-room 
with a sense of pain. With her weird face, shrinking 

manner and big feet, she was a good mark for ridi- 
cule. The scholars were rude in their gaze, and some 
of the larger boys cruel in their smiles and winks. 
Indeed, there is no place in the world, perhaps, where 
there is more petty cruelty practized socially than at 
school—such an ordeal of criticism on oddities of 
speech, conduct or conformation. Children are so 
poken, so ingeni in their methods of hitting 
where it hurts mentally. They seem to have an in- 
stinctive understanding of one’s sore places. 

Having been a butt for jest the preceding season, 
it was no wonder Birdie’s countenance wore that 
scared, shame-faced, half-sullen look that Miss Gold 
observed on the first morning of her first term in 
ae. 

Feeling a desire to get near the child’s heart in 
order to benefit her, she went and made talk in a 
pleasant fashion, and propounded the usual questions. 

“* What is your name, my dear?” 

The di ive dear, applied in a gentle, reassuring 
way, exorcised the sullenness that hung like a cloud 
about the little girl’s mouth and eyes. 

“ Birdie.” 
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*‘T guess she belongs to the crow species,” whis- 
pered George Gannet, just sufficiently loud to reach 
her ears. 

She dropped her head, and curled down so as to 
occupy the smallest possible space 

“Birdie what?” inquired the teacher, encourag- 
ingly. 

How small and drowned the answer! She looked 
fearfully over her shoulder at George Gannet and 
Willie Dudley, who were seated behind her. 

“ Birdie Granger.” 

‘That is what I call ‘coming out of the little end 
of the horn,” chorused George, under his breath. 

Helen Gold, out of the depths of her past experi- 
ence, felt drawn towards the suffering, sensitive crea- 
ture. She seemed at once to have an insight into her 
nature. 

“Well, Birdie, how would you like to change your 
seat so as to be near mine, and help me to keep my 
books and paper in order, and to assist me in dis- 
tributing writing-books among the pupils at the 
stated hour devoted to teaching that branch of 
education?” 

The little girl smiled. It was so pleasant to be able 
to pe of some use—such a sweet morsel to her soul to 
find one who evinced some appreciation of her! 

“Do you think you would like it?” 

“ Yes ma’am,” with a sudden gladness of tone and 
manner. 

“Very well, my dear, it shall be so.” 

Miss Guld employed her to do many things that she 
might just as well have done herself, because it 
afforded the child satisfaction, and was a soothing 
balm to a sore spirit. Her small labors she rewarded 
by a smile, or else puta caressing arm around her, 
which made Birdie’s heart beat for very joy. Miss 
Gold’s thod of g t worked admirably. 
lt smoothed the pathway of the orphan child, and 
for six weeks there was no difficulty or quarrel be- 
tweeu her and the other pupils. But one rainy day, 
when a part of the school brought their dinners in- 
stead of going home to spend the noon recess, the 
storm began in this wise: 

« Well, little Crow, you like the new schoolma’am 
pretty much, I take it?” said George Ganuet. 

You mustn’t think that George was worse than 
other boys, for he was quite as good as they will 
average. He was heedless, and so delighted in teas- 
ing anybody he could have an effect upon, that he 
often trespassed on the rules of good breeding; but 
his defects were on the surface, and not radical. 
Birdie shrank away from him with a slight gesture 
indicative of pain. 

“ O, ho! if you don’t answer, I'll sit by you till you 
do—see if I don’t.” 

“T like hera great deal better than I do you, you 
great hateful boy!” she replied, wrought up to al- 
most the fighting pitch. — 

“That's something like—that hits the nail» on the 
head, firebrand!” in a patronizing tone. ‘ Well, do 
you like me?” edging towards her. 

“Nol”? e 

George laughed as if it were a good joke. 

“ Why not?” . 

. Because you are a great, big, disagreeable boy !’’ 
crowding against the wall as far as possible. 

“ Kiss her!’ cried Sarah Riley. 

“ That I will,” making a motion to that end. 

pag soe, two eyes blazed! What an incarna- 
‘tion and tempest she hail suddenly assumed! 

“ Don’t you!” 

Her voice was incisive. 

“ But I will!” 

A hard rap from her delicate hand set his nose to 
bleeding. In the struggle that fullowed, he stumbled 
over her foot and fell. This was chorused by the 
children’s laughter. George was good-natured, and 
did not lose his temper. 

**Halloo! I’ve come across the very shoe that the 
old woman lived in who had so many children she 
didu’t know what to do. No wonder 1 tumbled 
down.” 

* How is the venerable old lady now-a-days?” in- 
quired Willie Lawson. 

“Are you one of her descendants, Birdie?” asked 
Sarah Riley. 

** Did she will the shoe to you because you was the 
only one of her brood that it would fit?” queried 
another. 

‘I declare she isn’t any blood relation of Cinde- 
rella,”’ said Susan Bates. 

Poor Birdie subsided under this pressure of ridi- 
cule. She was powerless against it, and was only too 
glad for the relief which followed on the appearance 
of the teacher. 

All was quiet when Miss Gold entered the school- 
room. . She noticed Birdie’s downcast air, but did not 
think it best to inquire into the why of her demeanor, 
as she knew that the child shrank from publicity. 
For a long period atter the above occurrence, Birdie 
had a painful way of drawing up her feet. She ob- 
tained the idea that she was pretty much composed 
of these extremities. The habit gave her a certain 
ungainliness of carriage which attracted the attention 
of her schoolmates, and afforded them an unfailing 
fund of amusement. 

Birdie’s trials tended to harden her naturally pliant 
and gentle disposition; and occasionally those who 
had the management of her would come across a 
layer of granite that was utterly in contrast with 
her usual demeanor. Miss Gold was surprised by 
one of these demonstrations, soon after the occurrence 
just related. It was during a recitation. The read- 
ing lesson was a description of the peacock. The 
part that fell to Birdie happened to be in reference 








to the ungainly feet of that otherwise maguificent 


| bird. Meaning smiles passed around the class, and 
George Gannet whispered, just sufficiently loud to 
| be audible to her: 

“Tt is your turn, Cinderella.” 

* Read,” said Miss Gold. 

The child blushed painfully, and shook her head. 

* Read, Birdie!” more authoritatively. 

She shook her head. 

* No ma’am.” 

A suppressed titter went the length of the class. 

“ You may go to your seat.” 

She spoke in a displeased tone, and hot, blinding 
tears came to Birdie’s eyes, After school was dis- 
missed that day, Miss Gold requested Birdie to stop 
with her privately. 

* Will you read for me now?” 

“Yes ma’am,” getting her book, and turning to 
the hateful lesson with alacrity. 

“Why could you not read during the proper hour? 
Why was you so obstinate in refusing to obey me 
then?” 

“T didn’t want to disobey you, Miss Gold; but the 
boys and girls laughed at me so much about my big 
feet that I couldn’t read, my heart ached so. I can’t 
help it if they are large; and the children are cruel 
to make fun of me.” 

** Yes, they are cruel; but are you not too sensi- 
tive? You let them see your sensitiveners too plain- 
ly. If you acted indifferent to their laughter, do you 
suppose they would ridicule you so much?” 

“IT don’t know.” : 

“IT am sure they wouldn’t. Do you think I am 
your friend?” continue the teacher. 

“Yes ma’am,I am sure of it, you have been so 
kind to me.” 

“ Well, then, do you believe I would give you any 
advice that would do you an injury?” 

“O! no, indeed!” 

“If I point out a course fur you to fullow, in order 
that you may gain a victory over yourself and school- 
Mates, will you promise to pursue it?” 

“lf Ican.” 

‘To-morrow, then, as a first step, I want you to 
read the lesson we had to-day, ina brave, unfaltering 
voice—will you!” 

*O, L can’t.” 

** Yes, you can, if you are really determined. The 
way to cure you is to do as the surgeons do with 
wounds—cut off the bruised and mangled part when 
it is necessary, that what remains may be sound, and 
the more readily heal.” 

“Ti try; but it will hurt me so!” 

* Yes, it will hurt you at first, but grow less and 
less painful, if you only bravely carry it through. I 
know all about it, you see, fur when I was little, I 
had an ugly, swelled neck, known as goitre. My 
schoolmates called me Crop on account of it, and the 
name was an affliction to me, until my mother told 
me how to manage. She told me to pray for patience 
and courage, and God would help me; and he did. 
Do you pray, Birdie?” 

*T used to, when my father was alive.” 

“ Well, pray now, morning and evening, and every 
time when you are in danger of falling into tempta- 
tion, dear.” 

Miss Gold’s counsel was persistently followed. The 
succeeding day, although her voice fultered alittle in 
the beginuing, she read her lesson through, in spite 
of covert winks and swiles. It is not to be supposed 
that she gained her victory at once; but it was by 
repeated effort, and after many discouragements, 
that she conquered. She bared her heart to the 
weapons of ridicule that her school-fellows turned 
upon her. We give an instance which shows the 
manner in which she bore their indignities: 

‘* Well, midget, your feet get to their destination a 
long time before the rest of your body, don’t they?” 
said George Gannet, with that comical twist to his 
mouth and eyes that commonly set all her nerves 
tumultuously throbbing. 

Birdie taced around, with her great innocent orbs 
fearlessly encountering his. 

“George,” she said, *‘ I know my feet are ugly, and 
out of proportion, bat they are such as God gave me, 
and answer my purpose. You may laugh at me abput 
them, if you choose; I aint going to let it bother me 
anymore. I have enough to attend to, to correct 
the bad disposition of my nature, without mourning 
over my physical def-cts!” 

“Bravo!” cried George. ‘‘ You have spirit, and I 
wont ever plague you any more, and there is my 
hand on it. I like to see girls have pluck. You are 
the best girl in school, and the handsomest, I think, 
for all 1 have teased you so much.” 

Birdie smiled. 

“It’s just as Miss Gold said. The more I get the 
victory over myself, the more can I conquer others.” 

And thus it was, from the Craig family down 
through the whole list of her schoolmates and 
acquaintances. 





ORIGIN OF FAIRS. 

When the bishops and abbots observed crowds of 
people assembled to celebrate the festivals of their 
patron saints, they applied to the crown for charters to 
hold fairs at those times, for the accommodation of 
strangers, and with a view to increase their own rev- 
enues by the tolls their charters authorized them to 
levy at those fairs. Hence the multitude of attendants 
increased, some of whom were actuated by religious, 
and others by commercial views. When a fair was 
held within the precincts of the cathedral or monas- 
tery, it was not uncommon to oblige every man to take 
an oath at the gate, befure he was admitted, that he 
would neither lie, steal, nor cheat, while at the fair. 








Bumors of the Bay. 


“HERE WE COME.” 


There was a wedding in u church in a village near 
Chicage, recently, which was attended by a crowd of 
people, the bride being a famous belle, and the bride- 
groom a late army officer. There is a story about 
him that was revived with great effect at the wed- 
ding. He wasin the Western Frontier service, and 
one day (so the story goes) he went out to hunt a bear, 
He had been away irom camp a few hours, when his 
voice was heard taintly iu the distance, exclaiming: 

“ H-e-r-e we come! . 

In a little time the same cry was heard again, but 
nearer; then it was repeated at intervals, nearer and 
louder; when finally the bold captain emerged from 
a bit of woods near the camp, running at the top of 
his speed, without a coat, hat or gun. In he came to 
camp, shouting: 

* Here we come!” 

“Here who comes?” inquired a brother officer. 

“ Why me and the game,” gasped the officer, point- 
ing to a big bear who showed himself at the edge of 
the woods, took a look at the camp, and then, with a 
growl at missing his expected meal off the captain, 
disappeared in the woods again. 

“But why didn’t you shoot the bear, and then 
bring him in?” inquired one. 

“* What's the use in shooting your game,” said the 
captain, testily, ‘‘ when you can bring it home alive, 
as I did?” 

The story got home befure the captain did, and was 
in everybody’s mouth. Tbe other night, as the bold 

ptain led his intended bride into the church with 
the pride and grace so readily inspired by the oc- 
casion, some wicked wag sang out from the gallery: 

“ H-e-r-e we come!” 

Which was followed by such a shout of laughter 
as that old church never heard befure. 
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A COMPARISON, 

Some people, says a contemporary, are disposed to 
cry out at feminine extravagance, and go into fits 
over new bonuets and the like; bat let us see what a 
little masculine indulgence costs. The following is 
suggestive: , 

The price of twice two “smashes” buys a box of 
hair pins. 

Twice two “cobblers ” buys tack and side combs. 

Twice four “ lagers” buysa pair of lady’s gloves. 

Twice five ‘‘ juleps ” buys a hoop skirt, 

Twice six “punches” buys a Valenciennes lace 
collar. 

Twice seven “ ales” buys a pair of shves. 

Twice eight ‘‘toddies” buys a calico dress and 
cloth enough for a basque. 

Twice nine “ bitters” buys a summer bonnet, and 
leaves a trifle towards the veil and trimmings. 

Twice ten * Sangarees”’ buys a pair of stays, ma- 
chine-stitched, with patent eyelets and embroidered 
beautifully down the back. 

Twice eleven * slings ” buys a collar and under- 
sleeves, and leaves a balance towards the fringe. ! 

Twice twelve brandy “straights” buys one balmo- 
ral, two pair of stockings, waterfall, tilters, and silk 
parasol. 

Twelve times twelve baskets of champagne pays 
house rent for a year, and leaves a margin. 











A SOAP DRUMMER. 

One of these gert!emen, the other day, walked irito 
the store of our friend, 8. W. Stone, and after open- 
ing up his kit, informed Mr. Stone that he was solic- | * 
iting orders for a Chicago Soap Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, and wished to get his order for twenty-five or 
tifty boxes of his “‘ Erasive, detersive soap, and no | 
family could keep house without it; it washed several 
men ashore when lost on Lake Michigan,” and so on. 
Mr. S. was quite busy at the time, and had been ex- 
tremely annoyed by several drummers during the | 
day, and remarked that of all travelling men, he 
most disliked to see a soap man, for they could never 
be induced to “‘ dry up,”” most likely on account of 
the lye used in manufacturing their goods. The 
soap man replied, ‘* Yes! That is what a Freeport 
merchant told me yesterday. After showing my 

ples, I 1 talking, when the merchant, 
with hair erect, his eyes starting from their sockets, 
bawled out at the top of his piping voice to one of his 
clerke, ‘ Joe! bring the club! here’s another soap- 
man.’ ” 

It is needless to say, Stone came down, and ordered 
some of his soap. 








MLNOR JOKES. 


Why are good husbands like dough?—Because 
women need them, 


Why is an auger-hole, when made too deep, like a a 


man. in the water ?—-Because it is over-Lored. 

If a man is given to liquor, let not liquor be given 
to him. 

“Mum ” is used as a title for ladies, on account of 
their well known love of silence. 

Why are chimney-sweeps extensive dealers in 
clothing ?—Because they get a soot at every sweep. 

“ There are ties that never should be severed,” as 
the ill-used wife said when she found her brute of a 
husband hanging in the hayloft. 

To render mosquitoes Larmless—Pall out their bills 
with a pair of tongs. 

For fieas—Tie them to the bedpost with log chains, 
and let the dogs finish them. 

To kill mice—Fiatten their heads with a lemon- 
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MISS BREN’ 
BY AUGUST BELL. 
CHAPTER I. ” 
HEN Miss Brent ... 4) oe tt 
her abode in th. wp prs exise ws 
where she last 1 
there was very litt! vy eet 
ment felt about | 
curiosity, She w vee Ww 
looked, as 80 unp: 
& person, so simply iby ) 
might easily be. M wy 
Lamont was att 1 \ 
practising upon th. ’ ! 
of the susceptible! - 
and young clerks, ‘ 
Scylla, figurativel ol 
ing, and the Wii Vasa 
kins, who sat. op) ty nt 
“the table, wae C. . ; 
The other ladies of the house had lords, a:. ne Co 
very excellent people, bat do not figure pro.) ) ) wi new 
in the scenes about to be related. ngs Power tink ewes 
When Miss Brent first came, she told the. .. “plone « 
that her duties would require her to'be abe: re 
six to eight Lours each day, that she might .. vey MeL 
ally wish to use the parlor piano,and then ©...) « -t''' 
her board for a month In advance, as wasen. . 
solitary new-comers. j atwiit? 
The house was an old-fashioned one, | ato Bye a 
roomy. On the second floor lodged those v ‘ 
in families; on the third the solitary had th sap 


seemed to like it at once when 
her in, and she looked longingly ata tiny © - ' 
opening therefrom by one of its doors, wir" ° — 

could afford to attach that to her own, J —* 

lady, @ shrewd, keen-eyed woman, was tem)” 
pleased with her new boarder, but, as she a's 
remarked, she didn’t like to trust folkeat f° '° 


‘As soon a8 Miss Brent’s boxes arrived, ' i 


her few treasures of books and pictures. ‘J’: 
wore an air of individuality when she had d -- 
had graced it somehow with a nameless ch: 
with a very contented face, she sat bye: 
windows, enjoying the effect, until the tea’ — 
“Now for my fellow-boarders!” she sé! 
curious smile, and rising, without a glan 
mirror, went down stairs. 
A few introductions followed, but Mrs. P: 
only time for one wary glance; Mr. Sche: 
noticed anybody, and Mesers. Winans, 1 ' . 
Tarleton, who did, were already quite occv " 
Flora Lamont, who had this evening mad. \ ne 
exquisite toilet, with mauve predominant, ' 
golden curls fluttering over her head. , 
Miss Brent quietly betook herself to her | 7 
butter.” Miss Lamont, who, having 4 
the good things of life, could afford to be ott 
after tea tossed a Jess invitationover he: | 6. 
to Mise Brent to go to tle parlor with t! ves . 
when Miss Brent had finished her lasteup © | , 
/There sat Mrs. Perkins under the gas-! a 
contented, for she had inveigled Mr. W.' 
holding the silk for her to wind, and the 
skein often leads to a tangling of lives. ¥ 
was a perfectly polite gentleman of forty, v 
wealthy and worldly. Many a lady, lov 
younger than Mrs. Perkins, bad passed bet: 
life’s stage, receiving very much the same 




















